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No Development of Doctrine for Us! 


+ By TH. ENGELDER + 
(Concluded) 


There is a third reason why we cannot engage in the de- 
velopment of doctrine. Our time and energies are so com- 
pletely occupied with the study of the Word of God and the 
old doctrine of the Church that we have not a moment’s time 
to expend on the business of further developing the doctrine. 
We read in the Proceedings of the Michigan District, 1897, 
page 36: “We all need to deepen our understanding of the 
doctrine. Let no man think that he has fully understood the 
whole doctrine. In this life we shall never reach that point. 
We know the doctrine only in part. We have in this life only 
a piecemeal knowledge of the works of God in creation; much 
less are we able to gain the full picture of the deep thoughts 
and wonderful counsels of God displayed in His work of sal- 
vation. The doctrine would not be divine if our finite under- 
standing could fully grasp it... . The Christian will sacrifice 
everything in order to win this great pearl. And it so fully 
satisfies his thirst for knowledge that no desire for developing 
the doctrine arises within him.” 

We need to grow in the knowledge of the saving doctrine. 
“Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ,” 2 Pet. 3:18. “The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of Him, the eyes of your un- 
derstanding being enlightened; that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his in- 
heritance in the saints,” Eph. 1:17 f. “Increasing in the knowl- 
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edge of God,” Col.1:10. Therefore “give attendance to read- 
ing,” 1 Tim. 4:13, for “all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God and is profitable for doctrine,” 2 Tim. 3:16. This growth 
in the knowledge of the saving doctrine and the consequent 
increase in our willingness and ability to do God’s will is what 
God expects of us. The true development of doctrine takes 
place when Scripture sheds its light on every part of it and 
it shines before us in ever increasing splendor.’ 

And this old doctrine is replete with deep thoughts. The 
words of Scripture which present it are words of inexhaustible 
significance. “ ‘Give attendance to reading,’ for the most 
learned theologian will not be able to exhaust Holy Scripture, 
let him live ever so long, let him employ all his zeal.” (Proc., 
Western District, 1897, p. 32.) We never tire of searching Scrip- 
ture; the old doctrine never palls on us. “Who of us has, as Lu- 
ther puts it, ‘completely mastered the article of justification’?” 
(F. Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, II, p. 609.) Luther says in 
the passage to which Dr. Pieper refers: “I have not yet com- 
pletely mastered this art, but am ever studying it.” (XIII: 
2498.) Luther again: “Those are words — John 3:16 — which 
no one can exhaust or fathom.” (XI:1103.) Again: “And all 
who know and understand this art well are well aware that 
they do not understand all of it, but only feel something of it, 
as a lovely taste and sweet odor; they chase after it in wonder- 
ment, they cannot grasp it all and fully probe its depth as they 
so earnestly desire, they hunger and thirst after it, their desire 
for it steadily increases, they never tire of hearing it and 
handling it; as St. Paul himself confesses, Phil. 3:12, that he 
had not yet attained it, and Christ calls them blessed who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, Matt.5:6. Therefore, 
dear brother, do not think in your pride and self-security that 
you know all about Christ. I have just confessed to you what 
the devil did to Luther, who certainly should be a doctor of 
this art; he has preached, composed, written, said, sung, and 
read so much about this matter and yet can be only a pupil — 





1 The Lutheran Witness, July 27, 1948: “While the doctrine, given 
by God’s own revelation, is perfect, our practice, calling for performance 
on our part to do God’s will, is imperfect. But such imperfection is not 
due to the failure of knowing God’s will (for that has been revealed to 
us in Scripture), but rather due to our sinful nature. And here we 
might speak of a change that should take place: a greater and more 
sincere loyalty to the Word of God and a larger degree of sanctification.” 
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sometimes neither a pupil nor a master of this art. Therefore 
be advised and do not say pooh-pooh. Thou standest, take heed 
lest you fall. You know it all, take care lest you fail in this 
art. Be afraid, remain humble, and pray that you may grow 
in this art and be preserved from the devil, the wiseacre, who 
knows it all and has learned it all in a jiffy.” (V:1171f.) You 
will never outlearn Scripture, which alone tells of these things. 
You need to study Scripture day after day. “You should medi- 
tate... again and again read and reread, noting carefully and 
reflecting upon what the Holy Ghost means by these words. 
And have a care that you do not tire of it or think it enough 
if you have read, heard, said it once or twice, and now pro- 
foundly understand it all... . Therefore you see in this Psalm 
how David over and over glories in the fact that he will 
speak, compose, declare, sing, hear, read day and night and 
evermore; however, nothing but the Word and precepts of 
God alone.” (Luther, XIV:435.) You must follow Luther’s 
example: “Ich zwar hab’ nun etliche Jahre her die Bibel jaehr- 
lich zweimal ausgelesen; und wenn sie ein grosser maechtiger 
Baum waere, und alle Worte waeren Aestlein und Zweige, so 
hab’ ich doch an allen Aestlein und Reislein angeklopft, und 
gerne wissen wollen, was daran waere, und was sie ver- 
moechten, und allezeit noch ein paar Aepfel oder Birnlein 
herunter geklopft.” (XXII:40.) Our entire time is taken up 
in digging in this rich mine and uncovering ever richer views. 
“There are never Sundays enough in the year for the Bible 
truths that clamor for utterance — no, not in a lifetime. . . . 
It is like discovering a new lode in a rich mine.” (See Conc. 
TuHEoL. MtTuty., 1948, p. 629.) And so the Christians progress 
in their knowledge of the saving truth, digging deeper and 
deeper, raised to higher and higher understanding of the won- 
derful truths presented in the Bible. As W. M. Robertson has 
said: “I believe in progress. There should be a great and 
growing apprehension and appreciation of divine truth and 
the great doctrines of the Word of God. But that is dif- 
ferent from saying that Christianity has no moveless foun- 
dation, but is always in a state of flux. Let there be progress. 
Let us grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. If we are Christian people at all to- 
night, we ought to be further on than when we were con- 
verted. Of course there should be progress, but it should be 
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the growing up into the full stature of manhood in Christ.” 
(Crucial Questions, p. 68.)? 

No, we have not the time and inclination to discover new 
“truths,” we are too busy with unfolding the old doctrine. 
“Mine eyes prevent the night watches that I might meditate in 
Thy word,” and “I hate vain thoughts,” Ps. 119:148; 113. And 
the meditation in God’s Word will occupy us throughout the 
ages of eternity. “Turning our backs to the lying ‘development’ 
of modern theology, we eagerly hasten towards the true and 
blessed development in eternity, when we shall reach a higher 
degree and obtain a greater measure of the divine revelation” 
(Proc., Western District, 1897, p. 321) .° 

There is but one reason why men devote their time and 
energy to augmenting the old doctrine. They have grown tired 
of studying the wonderful truths revealed in the Bible. “Men 
will engage in the business of developing the doctrine only so 
long and in so far as they do not know the Christian doctrine. 
As soon as, and in so far as, we have by God’s grace learned 
to know it by faith in God’s Word, we bow our heads and 
knees in adoration, admiring its unchangeable divine gran- 
deur.” (Pieper, op. cit., I, p.153.) Luther: “Oh, how many 
preachers of the faith are there now who imagine they know 
everything and have never conceived the least of these things! 
Oh, how soon do they become masters who never yet have 


2 For instance: “Prof. A. Craemer throughout his long life pene- 
trated deeper and deeper into this central doctrine of Christianity (recon- 
ciliation and justification), gradually attained greater insight, and tes- 
tified and battled for this doctrine.” (L. Fuerbringer, Persons and 
Events, p. 8.) 


3 By various methods God provides a deeper insight into the re- 
vealed doctrine. First, of course, through a deeper study of Scripture 
He grants a better understanding, but also through the labor of the 
Church in combating error. The Church has been compelled by the 
errorists to set up new terms unmasking these errors, but those new 
terms, far from establishing new doctrines, rather confirm the old doc- 
trine. Walther: “Through this activity the dogmas are merely safe- 
guarded ever more carefully against the danger of becoming perverted. 
. . . Through this course that which was already known receives new 
confirmation, or the Church becomes aware of certain inferences and 
corollaries of its dogmas which it had not noticed before. . . . ‘After 
these perversions of Scripture had begun to invade the Church, the 
teachers of the Church began to explain the truth of faith more distinctly 
and to guard the true sense of the Scriptures against the fictitious inter- 
pretations of the human mind!’” (See Conc. THEoL. Mruty, 1939, pp. 510 
to 513.) “The old truth, once gained, must be regained and rewon anew 
against opposition from within and without.” (Pieper, op. cit., II, p.354.) 
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become disciples! They have not tasted it, therefore they can- 


not impart it; they remain unprofitable babblers.” (XII: 476.) 
The 1897 Proceedings of the Western District, on page 84f., 


quote an old Lutheran teacher to the effect that the chief 
reason why the doctrine of the Church is falsified is that the 
teachers want to teach new things and the people, being sick of 
the old doctrine, want to hear new things. (Compare Luther, 
VI:34.) They call the atonement and justification by faith 
“dead subjects.” A writer in the Living Church, of Aug. 8, 
1936, relates that the dean of one of their seminaries said: 
“J think we spend too much time on dead subjects. ... I have 
heard of a seminary where a whole term — or was it a whole 
year? — was given to a course of the atonement.” Men of this 
sort begrudge the time given to a subject which “the angels 
desire to look into” (1 Pet. 1:12) and which will occupy us in 
all eternity! Luther: “The satiated saints consider it a waste 
of time to enlarge on this thing (for they imagine that they 
know it full well and have finished with it long ago); but 
I know their self-conceit; they do not know in the least how 
much this thing means. ... Whenever you hear a green and 
callow saint who prides himself on knowing full well that we 
are saved without works by God’s grace and pretends that it is 
a simple matter for him, have no manner of doubt that he 
does not know what he professes and may perhaps never ex- 
perience and taste it. For it is a science that is never mastered. 
It is a science that would remain master and would keep us 
pupils.” (V:1170f.) Men who feel the itch to improve the 
doctrine of the Catechism and augment it should take to heart 
what Luther tells them in the Preface to the Large Catechism: 
“Many regard the Catechism as a poor, mean teaching, which 
they can read through at one time—and then immediately 
know it, throw the book into a corner, and be ashamed, as it 
were, to read in it again. . . . Therefore I beg such lazy 
paunches or presumptuous saints to be persuaded and believe 
for God’s sake that they are verily, verily, not so learned or 
such great doctors as they imagine; and never to presume that 
they have finished learning this [the parts of the Catechism] or 
know it well enough in all points, even though they think that 
they know it ever so well. For though they should know and 
understand it perfectly (which however, is impossible in this 
life), yet there are manifold benefits and fruits still to be 
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obtained, if it be daily read and practiced in thought and 
speech; namely, that the Holy Ghost is present in such reading 
and repetition and meditation, and bestows ever new and more 
light and devoutness, so that it is daily relished and appreciated 
better.” (Trigl., p. 567 £.— See also Luther, VIII:1216f.) The 
surfeit of the old doctrine begets the quest after new doctrines; 
clinging to the old doctrine, we are rewarded and fully satisfied 
with beholding its light shine before us in ever-increasing 
splendor. 

The charge is made that if the preacher is simply to re- 
produce the old doctrine he becomes a mere phonograph. Ed- 
win Lewis raises that charge. “Nobody expects the Christian 
minister to be a phonograph repeating ancient shibboleths. . . . 
What has been said above about a creed does not commit you 
to the mere repetition of ancient phrases. It does not mean 
that the first charge upon you is the rehabilitation of tradi- 
tional formulations.” (The Faith We Declare, pp. 180, 223.) It 
is an old charge. Luther heard “the mob say: What, can this 
man preach nothing but Baptism, the ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and faith; why the children learned that already; 
why does he keep filling our ears with the same old preach- 
ment? Anybody can do that. One should not always say the 
same thing; one should progress and advance, etc.” (VIII: 1098.) 
In reply we say two things. First, the Christian minister has 
no right to advance beyond what the Apostles and Prophets 
have said. “His doctrine should be simply a reproduction of 
the doctrine of the Prophets and Apostles. All true teachers 
of the Church are so constituted that, in the words of Luther 
(III: 1890) , ‘they preach nothing original or new but teach only 
what they get from the Prophets.’” (Pieper, op. cit., I, 62 f.) 
Call us “phonographs,” “rehabilitators of traditional formula- 
tions,” and whatever else you please, we say with Luther: 
“Die Christen bleiben stets Schueler, und kaeuen das Wort 
wieder, auf dass das Herz fuer und fuer durch eine neue 
Flamme erweckt, und nicht traege werde, oder einen Ekel 
vor dem Wort bekomme.” (VI:34.) Second, it is a slander to 
designate the work of the Christian teachers as a mere “phono- 
graphic” reproduction of the words of the holy writers and the 
creeds of Christendom. Their work represents hard labor and 
much study — guided by the Holy Spirit. And — as everybody 
knows — the old-school theologians are fully abreast with the 
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times. They know just as much about the developments in 
science and in Biblical criticism, etc., as the “moderns.” 4 

We thank God that He has given us teachers who, un- 
heedful of the “scornful smile” of the world (Hymn 396, 
stanza 4), cling to the doctrine once delivered unto the saints 
and say with A. L. Graebner: We emphatically refuse “to 
apologize for having nowhere, from the first point in Bibliology 
to the last in Eschatology, progressed beyond the theology of 
our orthodox fathers,” and we fervently pray that “God would 
graciously keep him and his brethren in the faith from any 
such progress.” (Outlines of Doctrinal Theology, Preface, V.)° 
What the Church and the world need to hear today is the 
same old doctrine which has been proclaimed from the be- 
ginning. “And so,” said Dr. Walther, addressing the conven- 
tion of 1866, “we were sure that ‘the teaching of the sixteenth 
century would also in our nineteenth century edify the souls 
unto salvation; that the tree of our old Lutheran Church which 
for centuries bore such blessed fruit for the salvation of mil- 
lions would today blossom and burst forth in fruit with the 
same fecundity as of yore —and, behold, our hope has not 
been confounded’ (Brosamen, p.540). We thank God that 
Walther did not attempt to adjust, modify, make over, change 
the old doctrine” (Walther and the Church, p.19f.). 


St. Louis, Mo. 


4 “To proclaim the saving truth of the Gospel to poor sinners will, 
of course, not bring anybody fame as a profound original thinker, but 
it will do something far better; it will lead thirsty souls to the fountains 
where spring the waters of everlasting life, and it will extend the gracious 
rule of God’s kingdom.” (Conc. THEOL. MTHty., 1949, p.383.) The “cate- 
chumens and pupils of the prophets” deal with certain, firm, divine 
truths, What have these self-styled “profound, original thinkers” to 
offer? They tell us themselves that they are engaged in a “long, hard 
quest for truth” and meanwhile cannot clothe their theories in plain, 
intelligible language. Leander S. Keyser has presented the situation cor- 
rectly: “If a ‘restatement’ of doctrine means to substitute vagueness for 
the definite and comparatively simple statements of orthodox theology, 
we do not see that anything is to be gained.” (Contending for the Faith, 
p. 258.) — This vagueness is, as a rule, due to the attempt of the recon- 
structionists to hide their teaching of salvation by the Law behind Chris- 
tian phrases, 


5 “It is said that Charles H. Spurgeon counted as the highest compli- 
ment ever paid him the words of an open enemy who said: ‘Here is a man 
who has not moved an inch forward in all his ministry, and at the close 
of the nineteenth century is teaching the theology of the first century, 
and is proclaiming the doctrine of Nazareth and Jerusalem current 
eighteen hundred years ago.’” (The Watchman-Examiner, Oct. 12, 1944.) 
Spurgeon erred in important points, but he was right in upholding the 
principle that the doctrine does not change. 








The Message of the First Epistle 
of Peter for Our Day 
By ERIC C. MALTE 


(Essay read June, 1949, at the convention of the Eastern District of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod) 


The purpose of this essay is to interpret and illuminate 
one of the New Testament Epistles which focuses to a rare 
degree the interests, needs, and problems of the Church of the 
first century, and gives classical expression to the teachings 
of Christ and His Apostles in regard to them. These interests, 
needs, and problems are not greatly different from those which 
confront thoughtful Christian men and women the world over 
today. Of this First Epistle of Peter, Luther once said: “It is 
one of the noblest books of the New Testament, and the true, 
pure Gospel.” 

The Bible is the world’s most timeless book, and it is 
also the world’s most timely book — always and in every age. 
The trend of events in our country and in the world have in 
no way served to lessen the peculiar relevance of the First 
Epistle of Peter to our needs; and its teaching about the 
Church’s age-long vocation, the quality and tenor of Christian 
life, the patience it calls for and the undying hope which sus- 
tains it, is well calculated to inspire courage and beget con- 
fidence amid the confusion and chaos, the fear and trembling 
of the present time. 

The purpose of this Letter is to exhort and encourage the 
followers of Jesus Christ in a time of bitter trial and perse- 
cution, to give strength and courage in a time when His fol- 
lowers were being reproached for the name of Christ; and 
this the Apostle Peter does by unfolding to them the ways of 
God with His children as revealed in the Gospel, by recalling 
them to the example of Christ, by bringing to their remem- 
brance the glorious truth that if we suffer with Him, we shall 
also glory with Him, and by expounding the principles of 
Christian conduct and life, negative as well as positive, which 
are inherent in their calling and Baptism. In Weymouth’s New 
Testament in Modern Speech, in the brief introduction to this. 
Letter, we find the purpose stated succinctly: “The Letter is 
mainly a letter of encouragement to stand fast.” 

[728] 
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The keynote of the Epistle has been variously described 
as Hope, Courage, Grace, Pilgrimage, Suffering, Glory. But in 
fact, though each of these represents an important strand in 
the Epistle, none of them does justice to it as a whole. For, 
despite its brevity — only 105 verses in all — it is a grand sum- 
mary of Christian faith and duty, the model of a pastoral 
charge and commission, composed of diverse materials and of 
many themes, all marked by a compact and close interweaving 
of doctrine and conduct. 

The ideal interpreter of the New Testament would be one 
who has entered into that fascinating first-century world, has 
felt its charm, has sojourned in it until he has lived himself 
into it, thinking and feeling as one of those to whom the letters 
of Paul, Peter, and John first came; and who will then return 
into our needy world, bringing the living message of a Peter 
or Paul to living men and women of our day and age. To see 
the world of Peter’s day become vividly and startlingly alive, 
to walk with those early Christians on their pilgrim way 
through life, is to find his Epistle invested with a fresh sense 
of reality and interest and significance for us today. To that 
end may the Holy Spirit bless this convention essay on The 
Message of the First Epistle of Peter for Our Day. 


I 


As stated, the aim of our essay is to bring out the mean- 
ing and message of the First Letter of Peter for our day. To 
do this, it is needful to explain what it originally meant for 
the Christian communities to which it was originally addressed 
in the first century; otherwise our reading of it becomes un- 
intelligent. Our aim is to enable everyone of you to sit where 
sat these first Christians, to feel the impetus, the inspiration, 
and the power of the Christian faith as it came to the minds 
and into the lives of these early Christians, and thereby to 
realize more vividly how new and lasting is the message for us. 
The saving thing, then, is to let this Epistle of Peter speak 
for itself. To place this letter in its original setting and to allow 
its words to come home thus to the imagination and conscience, 
the heart arid mind, of you and men today, shall be our plan 
and method. 

We shall attempt through a study of certain key words to 
bring the message of First Peter to you. Word study can be 
one of the most delightful and profitable studies, for it enables 
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us to see the wonderful variety, proportion and balance, beauty 
and power of the truth of God. We are conscious of the limita- 
tions of such a procedure, and we trust that they are obvious to 
you, the delegates here assembled. Deep is our regret also, that 
because of the time limits set for a convention essay, certain 
sections of this important letter can of necessity be treated 
only in a very sketchy and summary manner. 

Now let us open the First Epistle of Peter and note some 
of the words and phrases we find there. 


Peter an Apostle of Jesus Christ. (1:1.) As Paul in his 
letters does not call himself by his original name of Saul, so 
Peter here in his First Letter calls himself, not Simon, but 
Peter, the name most significant and precious, both to himself 
and to his readers, because it had been bestowed upon him 
by his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. In Matthew 16:18 we 
read: “And Jesus said, And I say unto thee, That thou art 
Peter.” If you will turn to the opening words of the Second 
Letter of Peter, you will note that there he uses both names, 
“Simon Peter.” 

Even without this superscription and the constant tradi- 
tion of the Church, affirming his authorship, we should almost 
feel warranted in saying that no one but Peter could have 
written the first Epistle which bears his name. It breathes 
Peter’s spirit of deep conviction and energy of action, and 
both in its ideas and modes of expression it continually re- 
minds us of the speeches and sermons of the Apostle Peter 
recorded in the Book of Acts. There are many references to the 
sufferings of Christ and to the last days of His earthly life, 
and they are such as we should expect from one who had been 
very close to the Master. The whole Epistle is warm with the 
glow of one whose every thought and teaching are grounded 
in the continuing sense of the presence of Christ. 

Peter, you recall, came from Bethsaida, “Fishtown,” on 
the Sea of Galilee. By training and experience as a fisherman 
he had developed powers of keen observation. He had learned 
to watch closely for changes in weather. He had learned to 
mark the best places and to note the best times for fishing. 
And so we may expect to find in Peter’s Letter traces of the 
keen-sightedness, the ready application of what is seen and 
observed. A careful student of his first Letter will notice that 
the sense of sight, and what it should do and reap, fills a 
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great space in Peter’s message. Accordingly, we read in 1:5 
that God’s salvation is ready to be revealed in the last time; 
the angels desire to look into the mysteries of the Gospel, 1:12; 
Christ was manifested in these last times, 1:20; the Gentiles 
shall behold your good works, 2:12; unbelieving husbands 
shall be convinced of the power and truth of the Gospel by 
beholding the chaste behavior of their Christian wives, 3:2; 
the Apostle was witness of Christ’s sufferings, 5:1; the elders 
must exercise oversight of the flock, 5:2; he speaks of the day 
of visitation, or literally, overlooking, 2:12; Christ is the 
Bishop, literally, Overseer of souls, 2:25. 

The same graphic character appears in what may be styled 
“reminiscent words or phrases,” in which the former personal 
experiences of the writer are mirrored. Thus, “gird yourselves 
with humility” in 5:5 recalls the picture of the Lord Jesus in 
the Upper Room, girded with a towel, and washing the feet of 
the disciples. Peter never forgot that scene. “To look into” 
in 1:12 expresses a stooping down to gaze intently, and carries 
us back to the visit of Peter and John to the sepulcher on the 
morning of the resurrection, when they stooped down and 
looked into the tomb. In “feed the flock” found in 5:2 is re- 
flected Christ’s charge to Peter at the lake. The recurrence of 
the word “without respect of persons” in 1:17 is used in a 
kindred form by Peter in the Book of Acts. Acts 10:34 would 
seem to indicate that the scene in the house of Cornelius was 
present to his mind; and “be watchful” in 5:8 may have been 
suggested by the bitter memory of his own drowsiness in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and of the Master’s exhortation to him 
and his companions to watch. 

Peter’s style of writing is vigorous and strong, the work 
of a plain and practical man. The fervid and energetic spirit 
of the writer appears in his habit of massing epithets and 
repeating his thoughts in nearly the same words and forms. 
In 1:4 he speaks of the inheritance, but he adds that it is in- 
corruptible. More than that. He tells us that it is undefiled. 
And then he adds that it “fadeth not away.” Another instance 
of this is found in 2:9. 

As we learn to know Peter in the Gospels, the Book of 
Acts, and here in his First Epistle, we shall learn to like him. 
Everybody liked Peter. Jesus liked him. His associates liked 
him. The early Church liked him. We like him because we 
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see so much of ourselves in him. As one Bible student has 
said, “Peter had neither Paul’s head nor John’s heart nor 
James’ saintliness and stability; but we venture to say that he 
was at once the most heady and hearty and human of all the 
apostles.” Peter was so human, so like the rest of us in every- 
thing, that his history comes nearer our own, and the glimpses 
we have of his spiritual experiences seem like glimpses into the 
depths of our own hearts. Luther once said, “Whenever I look 
at Peter, my very heart leaps for joy. If I could paint a por- 
trait of Peter, I would paint upon every hair of his head, 
‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins.’ ” 

Many people read the First Epistle of Peter without any 
thought of the inspired author as they read it. It might have 
been written by Paul or James or John or anyone else as far 
as they are concerned. They read the Epistle only to know 
what is said in it, and they have no concern as to who said it 
or why he said it as he did. As a consequence, they miss much 
of its deep significance. They might hear a living voice in these 
pages. They might come face to face with a living man and 
a man well worth knowing; for he was one of the most con- 
spicuous members of that holy band whose writings and teach- 
ings have turned the world upside down. It is surely worth 
while to search for these traces of the personality and the 
experiences of Peter in this Epistle and we find that it is 
teeming full of them. 

CHAPTER ONE 

Peter an Apostle of Jesus Christ. (1:1.) “Apostle” is a 
word used to designate those who had been especially com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ to be His witnesses before the 
world. Of all the General Epistles, Peter’s alone puts forward 
his apostleship in the introduction. It may be, as many Bible 
students believe, that he was addressing churches with which 
he had no personal connection as missionary, and which had 
been founded by Paul. Perhaps Paul was, as many believe, in 
Spain at this time when persecutions began to break out over 
the churches in Asia Minor. Peter had come to Rome, and 
a journey which Silvanus contemplated making through the 
chief provinces of Asia Minor gave him an opportunity to ad- 
dress an encouraging letter to the Christians in those regions. 
Hence, Peter refers to his apostleship in explanation of his 
writing to them and as his warrant for taking Paul’s place. 
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He addresses them as an Apostle of Jesus Christ. That would 
be sufficient to insure the ready reception of his message by 
these Christians. 

We note in passing that there is no hint whatsoever that 
Peter claimed a position superior to that of the other Apostles, 
as the Roman Catholics claim. If Peter was pope in Rome, there 
is no indication whatsoever that Peter had knowledge of it. 


To the Strangers Scattered Throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia. (1:1.) Strangers. Literally 
the word means one who comes from a foreign country into 
a city or land to reside there by the side of the natives; hence 
strangers, sojourners in a strange land, pilgrims, foreigners. 
Moffatt — “those who are scattered as foreigners.” The Greek 
word means persons sojourning for a brief period in a foreign 
country. Even the preposition in the Greek word implies a 
sense of transitoriness, as one who passes by to something 
beyond. The Christian is an exile from heaven, his real home 
and country, traveling in this world for a brief season; he is 
on a pilgrimage to the real home in heaven. 

To understand this Epistle properly, this aspect of the 
Christian’s life must always be kept in mind. This word 
pilgrim paves the way with great propriety for the admoni- 
tions which follow, and contains a sort of abstract or premoni- 
tion of all that was in the writer’s mind. One idea, it may be 
said, haunts the whole Epistle. To this concept of the Christian 
life as a pilgrimage he constantly returns, each time with some 
new application. The Apostle travels round and round this 
beloved spot, and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in 
the view of the pilgrim presents itself. 

We are pilgrims, and like pilgrims, in our brief absence 
from the home country we are sustained by a lively hope, 1:3, 
and by faith in the unseen, 1:8. We are pilgrims, ever coming 
nearer and nearer to the promised inheritance in heaven, 1:4. 
We are pilgrims, and so we are not disturbed if for a season we 
are in heaviness, 1:6. We are pilgrims, and so we love our 
fellow pilgrims with a pure heart fervently, 1:22. We are pil- 
grims, and therefore we abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul, 2:11. We are pilgrims, and therefore we are 
not surprised if the “natives,” the children of this world, mis- 
understand us and speak against us as evil-doers, 2:12. We 
are pilgrims, and very often the “natives,” the children of this 
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world, think it strange that we do not run with them to the 
same excess of debauchery and riot, 4:4. We are pilgrims, 
and are happy even when the “natives” point the finger of 
scorn and ridicule at us and reproach us for the name of 
Christ, 4:14 and 4:16. We are pilgrims, and know that we have 
a true and trustworthy and mighty Guide, and so we cast all 
our care upon Him, for He careth for us, 5:7. We are pilgrims, 
and so we must always be sober and watchful, lest we be 
waylaid on our journey to heaven by the devil, who as a roar- 
ing lion seeketh whom he may devour, 5:8. 


Keeping this aspect of the Christian life in mind, we offer 
the following outline of the Epistle. 


THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM ON HIS WAY TO THE 
HEAVENLY COUNTRY 


1. The trials on the way. Chapter 1. 

2. A new nation and a new people. Chapter 2. 

3. The Christian family. Chapter 3. 

4. The life of the pilgrim contrasted with that of the “native.” 
Chapter 4. 

5. The end of the pilgrim’s way. Chapter 5. 


Other themes covering this Epistle are these: 
Suffering Now. Glory Then. 
The Fiery Trial and the Sufficient Grace. 
The Epistle of Christian Courage. 
The Epistle of Christian Hope. 


The Sufficiency of the Grace of God in All Conditions and Relation- 
ships of Life. 


Christian Suffering. 
Christ in the First Epistle of Peter. 


We find the theme, The Christian Pilgrim on His Way to 
the Heavenly Country, most satisfactory and comprehensive. 
In Bradford’s account of the departure of the early settlers oi 
Plymouth, Massachusetts (referring to the leave-taking at 
Leyden, Holland), he ends with this sentence, which explains 
the use of the term “pilgrims” as applied to these early New 
England settlers: “So they lefte that goodly and pleasante 
citie, which had been their restingplace for near 12 years; but 
they knew they were pilgrims and looked not much on those 
things, but lifted up their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest 
countrie, and quieted their spirits.” So it was with the Chris- 
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tians of Peter’s day; so it is with us. “We know we are pil- 
grims and look not much on those things, but lift up our eyes 
to ye heavens, our dearest countrie, and quiet our spirits.” 


To the Pilgrims Scattered Throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. This Epistle is a circular let- 
ter, intended for the churches scattered over a vast district, 
and a glance at the map will show that the order in which 
the provinces are named indicates that Silas, the bearer of 
the letter, would land at some port in Pontus, probably at 
Sinope, and journey southward through Galatia to Cappadocia, 
then turn westward to Asia, and finally come north again to 
Bithynia. Facilities for travel were quite abundant and copies 
of the Letter could be multiplied very readily and left at the 
chief centers en route for regional distribution. Recent dis- 
coveries reveal that the multiplication and publication of 
manuscripts was very common in those days, and copies of 
this First Epistle of Peter could readily be provided for the 
various churches in these provinces. One New Testament 
scholar, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, says: “No historical fact is 
better established than that book-publication was widely prac- 
tised in the Graeco-Roman world, in the first, second, and 
third centuries after Christ. It was a familiar fact of common 
life. Recent discoveries have shown that the early Christians 
in the first and second centuries were fully abreast of their 
contemporaries in the matter of publication.” 


Lively Hope. (1:3.) This Epistle is addressed to Chris- 
tians who needed heartening and encouragement under the 
strain of a persecution period. It was a time of tension, due 
to interference by the State authorities, who had obviously 
become suspicious of the Christian movement as immoral and 
treasonabie, 2:12; 4:12-16. This set up in some circles of the 
Church a feeling of perplexity and hesitation. Christians were 
suffering from the unwelcome attentions of government offi- 
cials, as well as from social annoyances, and they needed to 
be rallied. The purpose of Peter is to recall them to the re- 
sources of their faith. Hence, the emphasis upon hope which 
would sustain them. 

While these Christians are indeed pilgrims and meet with 
many trials and tribulations on the way, there is no touch of 
self-pity in this Epistle for them, but an exulting stress upon 
the privilege of membership in this heavenly community which 
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is soon to be admitted to its glory and privilege in heaven. 
And so Peter begins with the note of praise and thanksgiving, 
1:3-12. “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to His abundant mercy hath begotten 
us again into a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” 


Hope is another of the key words of this Epistle, as faith is 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, and love of the First Epistle of John. 
Christian hope is a light which shines all the more brightly in 
the darkness of calamity. Peter is fond of this word hope, for 
it occurs again in 1:13, 21, and 3:15. In classical Greek, hope 
has the general significance of expectancy, relating to evil as 
well as to good. The word hope as used here by Peter does 
not in any way whatsoever imply uncertainty, as our modern 
word “hope” does. It means a confident expectation based on 
a sure and lasting foundation. It is watchful waiting and long- 
ing for that which is sure to come. 


Hope in the New Testament is not a shallow optimism 
concerning tomorrow. It is not looking at the world and life 
through rose-colored glasses. Hope for the redeemed and for- 
given heart is really nothing but our faith extended into to- 
morrow. A Christian writer once said: “Faith is the first, love 
the greatest, and hope the last thing in a Christian life.” These 
three always belong together. God always gives us all three 
of them together and at the same time. As we believe, we 
love; as we love, we look hopefully to Him who by His resur- 
rection has turned our eyes upward to the gates of heaven, 
swinging open to receive us pilgrims at the close of life’s 
little day. 

Our regeneration issues in a life of hope, hope of eternal 
life secured and assured by Jesus Christ, the risen Lord. Our 
first birth ends in physical death; this new birth, this regenera- 
tion, issues in life eternal, in a life of hope, thanks to the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. The words have a special force 
when we remember that Peter was raised by his Master’s 
resurrection from the despair and hopelessness that found 
utterance in his threefold denial to a hope a living hope, that 
no changes of fortune could ever shake. Our hope is living, 
not merely because it is active, but because it is divine and 
eternal, bound up with His eternal life. 


Need we add that this is the hope we pilgrims of today 
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need at a time when a mood of disillusionment and despair has 
settled down over the minds and hearts of multitudes today? 
H. G. Wells has a story of a man who is left in a room in a 
house reputed to be haunted. The terror of the story is 
furnished by the effect on the man’s mind of a row of candles 
slowly going out one by one. That story is a picture of what 
has happened and is happening today to a large number of 
people. One by one the lights in which they have trusted have 
gone out. And the room is dark. 

Here are a few statements from the 1948 Armistice Day 
Address by General Omar Bradley, United States Chief of 
Staff. I believe they mirror the hopelessness and despair that 
has gripped the hearts of many in our day. “With the mons- 
trous weapons man already has, humanity is in danger of being 
trapped in this world by its moral adolescents. .. . Our knowl- 
edge of science has clearly outstripped our capacity to con- 
trol it. We have too many men of science; too few men of 
God. .. . We have grasped the mystery of the atom and 
rejected the Sermon on the Mount. ... Man is stumbling 
blindly through a spiritual darkness while toying with the 
precarious secrets of life and death. The world has achieved 
brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is 
a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. ... We know 
more about war than we know about peace, more about killing 
than we know about living.” 

What a high privilege is ours that we have been begotten 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead! When we are hemmed in by circumstances, when 
sickness or old age threaten to make an end of us, when plans 
are frustrated and men are confused and the world is in chaos, 
when the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain thing, 
when the kings of the earth set themselves and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord and against His 
Anointed, let us cling to this one bright, shining hope: Christ 
is risen; He is risen indeed! Because he has this living hope 
the Christian pilgrim can sing: 


My risen Lord, I feel Thy strong protection; 
I see Thee stand among the graves today; 

“T am the Way, the Life, the Resurrection,” 
I hear Thee say. 


And all the burdens I have carried sadly 
Grow light as blossoms on an April day; 
My cross becomes a staff, I journey gladly 
a On my pilgrim way. 
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II 

To an Inheritance Incorruptible and Undefiled and that 
Fadeth not Away, Reserved in Heaven for You. (1:4.) The 
pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its object, the inheritance, 
or rather, the paternal estate. This inheritance is kept for the 
believer, not on earth, but in heaven, and is another name 
for that salvation which is ready to be revealed, 1:5. The pil- 
grim sees in hope the Promised Land, the Home Country. This 
promised inheritance of the Christian is not subject to the 
ravages of war or calamity, nor to the wasting effects of time 
or unkind seasons. It is incorruptible, undefiled, and fadeth 
not away. 

In the Greek all three of these adjectives used to describe 
our inheritance are compounded with the negative particle, 
“a,” the Alpha privative. It is a remarkable testimony to the 
reign of sin, and, therefore, of imperfection, of decay and 
death, throughout the whole fallen world, that as often as we 
desire to set forth the glory, the purity and perfection of that 
other higher world toward which we strive and journey, we 
are almost inevitably compelled to do this by the aid of nega- 
tives, by the denying to that higher order of things the leading 
features and characteristics of this world. The inheritance is 
not corrupted; it is not defiled; it is not fading away. When 
the pilgrim enters upon the full possession of this inheritance, 
then “there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former things 
are passed away. ... And there shall be no more night there; 
and they need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord 
God giveth them light; and they shall reign forever and ever.” 
(Rev. 21:4 and Rev. 22:5.) 

This inheritance is being kept in heaven for you. Liter- 
ally, that which has been reserved, a perfect participle, indicat- 
ing the inheritance as one reserved through God’s care for His 
own from the beginning down to the present. “Laid up and 
kept” is the idea. (Has been laid up and is now being kept.) 
Heaven is the safe-deposit box where God is guarding our 
inheritance for us through constant surveillance. 

This inheritance is reserved in heaven for you. As Dall- 
mann says: “You need not worry, you need not hurry; no one 
is going to get ahead of you and snatch it away from you. 
When you get there, it will be there.” Yes, it is reserved for 
you and guarded by God for you. 
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Who Are Kept by the Power of God Through Faith unto 
Salvation. (1:5.) Not only is the inheritance being safely 
guarded and reserved for the pilgrims, but we ourselves are 
being guarded by the power of God through faith unto sal- 
vation. The word used for “kept” means to keep a city safe 
with a garrison. Here faith is the garrison which keeps the 
soul safe till its Lord comes and raises the siege. Compare 
the beautiful metaphorical use of the same word in Phil. 4:7, 
where Paul tells us that the heart of the believer is guarded 
or garrisoned by the peace of God. The word here used is a 
military term which means to guard, protect, by a military 
guard. The present participle indicates something in progress, 
a continuous process of protection. The guard is never 
changed. It is on duty twenty-four hours a day, year in 
and year out, until we arrive safe in heaven. 


That the Trial of Your Faith Being Much More Precious 
than of Gold that Perisheth though It be Tried with Fire Might 
Be Found unto Praise and Honor and Glory at the Appearing 
of Jesus Christ. (1:7.) The reference here is to the act of 
putting someone or something to the test with a view of de- 
termining whether it is worthy of being approved or not, the 
test being made with the intention of approving if possible. 
The Greek words used here are the same as used in classical 
Greek in referring to the testing of metals. After the metal had 
been tested and found satisfactory for use in coins, it was 
approved or sanctioned. The papyri show that the Greek word 
for “trial” here used, in addition to its proper meaning of 
process or instrument of testing, as gold is refined by fire, it 
had come to take on the meaning of the result of the process, 
“proved worth,” “genuineness.” Moffatt translates, “to prove 
your faith is sterling.” 

The picture here is that of an ancient goldsmith, who puts 
his crude gold ore in a crucible, subjects it to intense heat, 
and thus liquefies the mass. The impurities rise to the surface 
and are skimmed off. When the metalworker is able to see the 
reflection of his face clearly mirrored in the surface of the 
liquid, he takes it off the fire, for he knows that the contents 
are pure gold and will win the approval of the one who is 
testing. It will be pronounced genuine. 

So it is with God and the Christian pilgrim. He puts us in 
the crucible of Christian suffering; persecutions and fiery trials 
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come upon us; our faith is purified from the slag of unbelief 
and sin which somehow mingle with it so often. The result 
is that our fire-tried faith is then approved and found unto 
the praise and honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ. When our heavenly Father can see His face and image 
mirrored more and more in our lives, then we have been 
tested sufficiently; then God can use us here, or take us to 
the pilgrim home in heaven. 


Which Things the Angels Desire To Look Into. (1:12.) 
Great is our salvation: The Prophets of old have enquired and 
searched diligently and pointed to what time and what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify 
when it testified beforehand the suffering of Christ and His 
glory. Not only the Prophets were deeply interested in our 
salvation, but even the angels stand, as it were, on tiptoe, 
bending over, craning their necks, and with wondering eyes, 
intently study our great salvation. 

The word here used in the Greek for “look into” is a very 
graphic word. In the Greek it is pictorially expressed by the 
bent body and the outstretched neck of one who is stooping 
and straining to gaze on some sight which calls for wonder. 
Now, except in the Epistle of James, where the same word 
is used of the earnest gaze of the believer into the perfect 
law of liberty, this verb “look into” is employed only here and 
in the two accounts of the visit of Peter and John to the 
sepulcher on the morning of the resurrection. Both evan- 
gelists, Luke and John, employ the same word, and its use may 
be due to Peter’s report on the day of resurrection, which was 
given to the rest of the Apostles on their return. 

The word is exactly descriptive of what he had seen as 
John had reached the sepulcher before him and paused there 
to look in. It was the most pictorial and expressive word he 
could apply to the bowed head and earnest gaze of his fellow 
disciple as he stooped down and looked intently into the empty 
tomb. In that empty tomb John saw what angels had longed 
to see. Its emptiness was the seal of man’s salvation. In 
thought, Peter seems to have gone back to that scene by the 
grave of the Lord, and to have before him John’s eager and 
astonished act and gaze while he bent down that his eyes 
might see and make sure of the truth of such things as the 
angels desired to see. The vivid verb in the Greek makes the 
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clear picture. Weymouth in his New Testament in Modern 
Speech has this translation: “Angels long to peer into these 
things.” | 

How the angels watch the believers in Christ! How they 
wonder and marvel! at creatures who were once sinners, now 
living holy lives to the glory of God! It is in the Church of 
Jesus Christ, redeemed not with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot, that the angels catch the 
supreme view of God’s love — sinners saved by grace, raised 
to a seat in the heavenly places in Christ. 

Oh, if we could call to remembrance that the angels of 
God desire to look into the things pertaining to our salvation, 
how much more zealous and fervent we would be in spreading 
these wondrous tidings of man’s salvation by our own personal 
testimony, through the work of the congregation in our various 
communities, through the work of our Eastern District and 
Synod! Yes, Fling out the banner! Angels bend 

In anxious silence o’er the sign; 
And vainly seek to comprehend 
The wonder of the love divine. 

If the angels desire to look into the things pertaining to 
our salvation as revealed in the Gospel, how diligent and faith- 
ful we should be in searching the Scriptures in cur home and 
family devotion, in the Bible class and public services! Think 
of it! Angels desire to look into these things, and shall it be 
said of us that we treat these things with indifference and 
neglect? 


Wherefore Gird Up the Loins of Your Mind. (1:13.) The 
verb “gird” is used of gathering up, or tucking in, long, flow- 
ing skirts or robes by means of a belt so as to be ready for 
energetic action and movement. The metaphor is suggested 
by the girding up of the loose eastern robes preparatory to 
running or other exertion. Christ’s call is a call to active, 
energetic, and ready service. There is no time to waste in His 
service. There is a fitness in the figure as addressed to so- 
journers and pilgrims, who must be ready always to move on. 
Girding binds the mind into a compact frame, cutting off 
loosely flowing thoughts and speculations that lead nowhere, 
and only hamper our Christian progress on the pilgrim way 
through life. (Moffatt: “Prepare your minds for action.’’) 
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Christians in the early days of the Church overcame the 
Roman Empire and conquered paganism because, as one of 
England’s writers of contemporary religion has said, “they out- 
thought, out-lived, and out-died their enemies.” Since it is 
always true that as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he 
(Prov. 23:7), this English writer was entirely correct when he 
gave thinking first place in the trilogy of things Christians 
were able to do more effectively and successfully than the 
pagans, who tried to stamp out Christianity but were them- 
selves conquered. Correct, courageous, sober, sanctified think- 
ing did much toward enabling a mere handful of men and 
women, without power, without influence, without prestige, 
without wealth or possessions, to win one victory after an- 
other over the mightiest empire the world had ever known. 

“Gird up the loins of your mind!” In our own personal 
life as a Christian, in our congregational work and activities, 
in planning and executing the work of our District and Synod 
throughout the world, is our thinking always courageous, 
sober, and sanctified by a vision of the world’s Redeemer and 
a world-wide commission? Are our minds always sober and 
alert, conscious of the dangers, and awake to the oppor- 
tunities of this day and hour? Or do we permit our minds 
to dwell on things which are unworthy and trivial, such as 
narrow and selfish ideas, petty sentiments, small grievances, 
small and petty triumphs, conceit, self-praise, gossip, flattery, 
time-killing pretense? What a challenge to the pilgrims of our 
day: “Gird up the loins of your mind!” 


CuHaAPTER Two 


The great doxology (1:3-12) begins with praise to God, 
who is the One who begot us again. The admonitions that 
follow grow out of this our relation to God. 1) Since He who 
begot us is holy (1:13-16) we, too, must be holy. Like father, 
like son. 2) Since He is our Judge and has ransomed us at 
so great a price, we must conduct ourselves with godly fear 
throughout the time of our pilgrimage. (1:17-21.) 3) Since 
we are begotten of the incorruptible seed of the Word, we are 
brethren, members of the same family, and thus our relation 
to each other must be one of love, of children of the one same 
Father. (1: 22-25.) 


Then Peter proceeds to the next admonition. 4) Since we 
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have been begotten by means of the eternal Word, we should 
long for the milk of the Word as our true and proper nourish- 
ment. We thus see how Peter’s admonitions advance step by 
step in proper order. | 

As New-Born Babes Desire the Sincere Milk of the Word 
that Ye May Grow Thereby if so be Ye Have Tasted that the 
Lord Is Gracious. (2:2-3.) The picture here is beautjful and 
expressive. Look at a babe at its mother’s breast in those first 
days and weeks after birth. In this way you and I should ever 
long for the milk of the Word. 

“As just new-born babes,” as suckling babes, matches the 
participles used in 1:3, “who hath begotten us” and in 1:23, 
“being born again.” All three expressions refer to our regen- 
eration and our new birth. The “just new-born babes” in this 
compound Greek word, found only here in the New Testa- 
ment, is not to be understood in a literal sense, that is, recent 
converts who are still in the condition of babes and infants, 
who are, therefore, to be fed only milk and not solid food. No, 
Peter does not introduce a contrast here between milk and 
solid food such as Paul does in 1 Cor. 3:2 and as is found in 
Heb. 5:13-14. Peter desires that all his readers, whether they 
are beginners or veterans in the new life, act as infants in 
regard to their intense longing and desire to be nourished by 
the milk of the Word. The point of the picture language is 
this: as an infant longs for its mother’s milk, so every Chris- 
tian should take no spiritual nourishment save the Word. 
Weymouth gives this translation in his New Testament in 
Modern Speech, which reproduces the Greek very well: 
“Thirst, like newly-born infants.” 

This milk is designated as being that of the Word, derived 
from the Word, native to the Word. “Word-milk” is the 
meaning. This milk is without the least guile to mislead or 
deceive. This milk of the Word is perfectly safe for infants 
to take and drink, although they being just born, have no 
ability to be careful as to what they drink. 

Long for this milk. Thirst for it. Desire it as new-born 
infants. Show that you cannot do without it, that you must 
have it, that nothing will do as a substitute, that you relish it, 
that you are satisfied with it, that you never tire of it, that you 
return to it again and again with unabated and with ever- 
increasing delight. A Christian is one who has a healthy ap- 
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petite, and healthy food, and healthy growth. We know that 
a healthy infant is a hungry infant. Need we add that a spir- 
itually healthy Christian is a hungry Christian? Here is the 
reason why so many children of God have so little love for the 
Word. The Christian who tries to find satisfaction in the husks 
of the world has no appetite left for the things of God. His 
heart is filled with the former and has no room for the latter. 
To cease longing for the divine milk is the most serious sign 
of spiritual decline, which soon ends in spiritual death. 
A starved infant pales and dies, like many of the infants and 
children in Europe whose pleading cries sounded in our ears 
during and after the war. 

When Peter attaches the condition of reality, “if you did 
taste that the Lord is gracious,” he asks his readers to recall 
their experience with the Lord in the past and counts on the 
fact that they have already tasted and found that the Lord is 
kind and gracious, bestowing only what is wholesome and 
pleasant. He here alludes to Psalm 34:8, where we read: “Oh, 
taste and see that the Lord is good.” 

On this word “taste,” Luther says: “That is to taste, when 
I with the heart believe that Christ has been sent for me, and 
is become mine own; that my miseries are His and His life 
mine; when His truth enters into the heart, then it is tasted.” 

Oh, ye children of the heavenly Father, do ye know any- 
one else who has such food for you! Now that we have tasted, 
let us continue to thirst for this heavenly nourishment so 
richly and plentifully provided for us in His Word, and let us 
continue to grow. Herein lies the food and nourishment we 
need; without it we starve and die. 


III 

Ye Also as Living Stones Are Built Up a Spiritual House. 
(2:5.) Here a new line of thought is begun. From the picture 
of infants, who give evidence of their healthy state and life 
by their desire for the milk of the divine Word, Peter ad- 
vances, with imagery that is entirely different, to living stones 
in a spiritual house, yea, from the picture of the spiritual house 
he then advances to those within the house, holy, royal priests, 
who render acceptable service and sacrifice. We note the 
transition from infants growing to stones built up. The meta- 
phor of a house built of living stones may seem at first glance 
to be somewhat abrupt and violent, but it is sufficiently char- 
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acteristic of Peter. And yet it pictures in a very striking way 
the union of the believers with Christ, the Living Stone, and 
shows the stability, the growth and activity of the holy Chris- 
tian Church. In Paul we have even bolder instances of apparent 
change of metaphors, as when in Col. 2:6-7 in one breath he 
represents believers as at once walking, rooted, and built up 
in Christ. 

Let us mark that it is the “rock” Apostle, Peter, who rings 
the changes upon Christ, the Living Stone, the chief corner- 
stone, the stone rejected by the builders, the stone of stum- 
bling, and the rock of offense, and upon Christians as living 
stones built up into a spiritual house. The imagery of the 
building stone, so often used by His divine Master and Teacher 
during His public ministry, seems to have taken a deep hold 
on the mind of the “rock” Apostle, Peter. 

Then, too, note that it is Peter who speaks of living stones. 
Peter was always supremely interested in life. In the great 
confession he had called Jesus “the Son of the Living God.” 
Before the people gathered at the Beautiful Gate of the temple 
in Jerusalem Peter had called Jesus “the Prince of Life.” 
When other disciples went back and walked no more with 
Jesus, Peter said to Him: “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
He begins his Epistle with the words, “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to His great 
mercy begat us unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” He tells husbands and wives that they 
are “joint heirs of the grace of life (3:7). He calls the Lord 
a living stone and then says that all Christians are living stones 
in the spiritual house prepared for acceptable worship of God. 

It is significant that the word for stone used here in the 
Greek is the usual word for a worked stone, whether a stone 
used in a building or a precious stone used by the jeweler. 

The Christians are living stones because Christ communi- 
cates His life to them who come to Him in faith. The living 
water which He gives becomes in the believer a fountain of 
water welling up to life eternal. (John 4:14.) He is the living 
Bread which came down from heaven, and to eat of this Bread 
is to have eternal life. (John 6:51.) His blood, shed upon the 
cross, constitutes a new and living way by which believers have 
access to God. Christ Himself declares that He is the Life. 
(John 14:6; John 11:25.) He has life in Himself just as the 
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Father has. (John 5:26.) The fact that believers are living 
stones is due to their vital and living connection with Christ, 
the Living Stone. 


These living stones do not lie about loosely; they constitute 
a spiritual house for a holy and royal priesthood, where spir- 
itual sacrifices are offered. 

These sacrifices are acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ because they are rendered in His name and for His 
honor as evidence and fruit of the life He has begotten in us. 
We approach God only through Christ, on the strength of 
His sacrifice for us. He and His sacrifice alone cover up all 
imperfections that still cling to our sacrifices. It should be 
generally known that Masonry uses this passage from Peter 
in its ritual; but it significantly omits this last phrase, “through 
Jesus Christ” and thus certifies to its own anti-Christian 
character. 

Peter’s words suggest an implied contrast with the Old 
Testament people of God. They had a house of God, first the 
tabernacle in the wilderness and then the temple in Jeru- 
salem, but we ourselves are now the house. Their temple was 
br:ilt of dead stones, we are living stones. They approached 
God through a priesthood, we ourselves are the priesthood. 
They offered up material sacrifices—sheep and lambs and 
bullocks and pigeons and fruit and grain. Our sacrifices are 
purely spiritual —our heart and mind and soul, all that we 
are and all that we have. Rome still insists that we must ap- 
proach God through a specific priesthood, the papal hierarchy. 
Peter knew and believed and taught that our sacrifices are 
acceptable to God alone by Jesus Christ. 


But You Are a Chosen Generation, a Royal Priesthood, 
an Holy Nation, a Peculiar People that Ye May Show Forth 
the Praises of Him Who Hath Called You out of Darkness into 
His Marvelous Light. (2:9.) From a wide range of Old Testa- 
ment passages the Apostle selected these illustrious names 
and terms and applied them to his readers. They are, indeed, 
“foreigners and strangers” to the world (1:1), but behold! 
elect and chosen foreigners. Let the world deride and despise 
them as outsiders; theirs is a most sacred and distinguished 
aristocracy. Despised by the world and subjected to many 
trials as foreigners, they are in reality foreigners because God 
Himself has elected and chosen them to be far superior to the 
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world. If we will only permit our mind to dwell on these high 
distinctions and honors we have in Christ, the thought of 
Peter will rise before us in all its beauty and power. This is 
the great doctrine of the spiritual priesthood of all. believers, 
one that was long forgotten by Roman Catholicism but was 
brought again fully to light by Luther and the Reformation. 


A chosen generation, a chosen race, a race elect, brings 
to our mind such passages as Deut. 7:6, “For thou art an holy 
people unto the Lord, thy God; the Lord, thy God, hath chosen 
thee to be a special people unto Himself, above all people 
that are upon the face of the earth.” Isaiah 43:20: “I give 
waters in the wilderness and rivers in the desert, to give drink 
to My people, My chosen.” As God once chose Abraham and 
his people, so the believers in the New Testament era are now 
a chosen race, a race elect, among all the races of the world. 
Our natural descent and all other human differences are ob- 
literated and swallowed up by the spiritual condition and 
status which is ours by faith in Christ. Oh, how happy we 
should be to know and fully understand all that the Apostle 
by inspiration of God has pressed into this term, a Chosen 
Generation, an elect race. 


A royal priesthood as well as a holy nation and God’s own 
people allude to Ex. 19:5-6, where we read: “a kingdom of 
priests,” “a holy nation,” a “peculiar treasure unto Me above 
all people.” Not only are we an elect and chosen race but also 
an elect and chosen priesthood. This is in itself a great honor. 
But note that Peter adds that we are a royal priesthood, which 
is still higher. We Christians as priests have the right and 
authority and privilege to approach God directly and per- 
sonally. No one is to speak to God for us or come between 
us and God. 

As priests no man stands between us and God. As a body 
of royal priests, no man stands over us in our relation to God. 
The adjective “royal” as well as the noun “priesthood” reveal 
in a double way our relation to God, the exaltation of our 
high position, and our function—the constant, direct, im- 
mediate, personal contact and relation with God. What a 
glorious liberty! What a glorious honor! What a glorious 
opportunity and privilege of service! We are royal priests 
of God. 

The expression used in Exodus 19, “a kingdom of priests,” 
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and Peter’s word here, “a royal priesthood,” emphasize a 
feature that is far above all that we find in the Levitical and 
Aaronitic priesthood of Israel. That priesthood was not royal, 
kingly. None of those who functioned in it were kings. When 
it was established at Sinai and the tabernacle was built, Israel 
had no kings. Centuries came and passed before Israel re- 
ceived its first king, Saul. “A royal priesthood” takes us back 
to Melchizedek (Heb. 7:1), who was both king and priest, 
whom Abraham himself honored accordingly, who typified 
Christ, who was King and Priest in one. “A royal priest- 
hood” like Melchizedek’s connects us directly with the King- 
Priest, our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we offer up our 
sacrifices to God. Our royalty and our priestliness are derived 
from our relation to Him alone. 


A holy nation is one that is entirely separated from the 
unholy, and dedicated to God. Although Peter’s readers came 
from many earthly nations, spiritually now they formed a 
distinct, separate, holy, superior, exalted nation, and thus were 
“foreigners” and “pilgrims” among the common earthly na- 
tions. (1:1 and 2:11.) 

The fourth term, a peculiar people, a people for possession, 
God’s own people, also goes back to Ex.19:5, “a peculiar 
treasure unto Me above all people” and Deut. 7:6, “a special 
people unto Himself, above all people that are upon the face 
of the earth,” and also Mal. 3:17, “they shall be Mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up My jewels.” We 
are bought with a price and thus are now God’s own special 
possession. The King James translates “a peculiar people,” 
which today is somewhat misleading but originally gave a 
good translation of the Greek words here. The Revised Stand- 
ard Version of 1946 has “a people for God’s own possession.” 
Wycliffe translated, “people of purchasing.” Cranmer has 
“a people which are won.” Weymouth has “a people belong- 
ing to God.” 

It would be a sad mistake to suppose that we Christians 
can be all that Peter states that we are and then sit down 
and quietly contemplate our honor and excellence. No, these 
are not static, but dynamic, living, active terms. They in- 
clude what Peter puts into the purpose clause, in which we 
may read an undertone of admonition, “that you may show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness 
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into His marvelous light.” Because of what we are by the grace 
of God, it is truly meet, right, and salutary that by word and 
deed, through our lips and through our life, we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks and publish and declare 
the great things of Him who has called us out of darkness into 
His marvelous light. The word used here for “to show forth” 
means not merely to tell, but to tell out, tell abroad, tell far 
and wide, tell insistently, consistently, persistently. 


Thus we function as a royal priesthood and ever offer up 
sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving, and rejoice over the 
fact that we, who once were no people, are now God’s people 
and that we who once received no mercy, now have received 
mercy. This is the confessional and missionary spirit and ac- 
tivity of God’s people everywhere and at all times. For this 
purpose God still permits us to remain in the world. Instead 
of hiding the fact that we are foreigners in this world, we 
proclaim it and tell it with delight and speak of Him who 
has made us what we are. 

Kings and priests serving the Most High God, God’s own 
people and nation—are we always living in the full con- 
sciousness of our high calling? Or have we forgotten our high 
calling and great privilege in our own personal life as Chris- 
tians and as members of our Christian congregations? Has 
a full understanding of this important doctrine permeated and 
saturated us in our work in His kingdom? 

Beginning with 2:11 and continuing through 3:12, Peter 
lays down certain concrete patterns of Christian behavior, in- 
tended to govern their conduct in certain definite social circles 
and relationships. 

In 2:11 and 12 we have several short and general exhorta- 
tions to integrity of life, with a view to disarming suspicion 
and winning unbelievers to the Christian way. In 2:13-17 we 
have the nature and functon of the civil power and the duty 
of Christians toward it. 2:18-25 presents the duty of meekness 
inculcated upon Christian slaves, and its basis is the example 
of Christ, who is now the Shepherd and Bishop o: their souls. 
Here we have what has been called the imitatio Christi. Then 
in 3:1-6 we have the duty of Christian wives, exemplified in 
dutifulness to their husbands, and in modesty of outward ap- 
parel, symbolizing a gentle and quiet spirit, based upon the 
example of Sarah. The duty of Christian husbands to care for 
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their wives, with whom they are heirs of the grace of life, is 
pictured in 3:7. Finally, we have a summary of Christian 
virtues required of the followers of Christ, and illustrated 
from the 34th Psalm. 

There is one word in 2:11 to which we call your special 
attention. It is the word translated in English by the verb “to 
war.” Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims 
abstain from fleshly lusts which war against the soul. The 
Greek verb used here is not the common verb denoting “to 
fight” or “to carry on war.” It is another Greek verb which is 
better translated “to launch and carry on a campaign.” For 
the sake of emphasis Peter personifies these fleshly lusts which 
engage in a campaign and by their strategy intend to capture 
the soul in order to destroy it. The Apostle urges them to keep 
themselves aloof from these fleshly lusts. The unbelievers 
among whom the Christians live in this world are natives of 
this world and as such they follow the promptings of the flesh 
and its many lusts. It is natural for them to do so. Right here 
we see how the Christians appear to the natives as outsiders 
and aliens. They hold themselves aloof from these neighbors 
in regard to all such lusts. The Christian pilgrims are now 
spiritual in their nature and conduct and no longer fleshly. 
There is of necessity a vast gulf between them and their un- 
believing neighbors. For the sake of their own souls and in the 
interest of their own spiritual welfare, Peter reminds those 
pilgrims of the campaign and strategy of the evil lusts. Yes, 


Pilgrim, be on thy guard; 

Ten thousand foes arise, 

And hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies. 


Oh, watch and fight and pray, 
The battle ne’er give o’er; 
Renew it boldly ev’ry day 
And help divine implore. 

In verse 15 of this second chapter we have the phrase 
put to silence. The word used by Peter is a very graphic word, 
meaning to muzzle. Foolish men who ridicule and scorn and 
slander the pilgrims as evil-doers are to have their mouths 
shut by the good conduct of the Christians. All who would 
bark at them or bite them must find themselves muzzled by 
the well-doing of the believers. As a muzzle renders an ill- 
tempered dog harmless, so the consistent Christian behavior 
of the believers must render harmless the most evil-minded 
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and malicious of their foes. Our constant doing good acts like 
a constant muzzling. 

In 2:13-17 Peter expounds the nature and function of the 
civil power and the duty of Christians toward it. Peter's 
readers were, of course, under a pagan government, and the 
question was always asked: In how far and on what principle 
God’s people should obey pagan rulers. The question became 
acute when Christians were spoken against as evil-doers and 
were treated as such by the local government in the provinces 
and were accused and indicted before the authorities. There 
was increasing danger of this at the time when Peter wrote, 
and it is thus that he takes up this subject. 


No special form of government is advocated by the New 
Testament. Peter deals with the form of government as it was 
then existing in the Roman Empire, Nero being the Caesar who 
is included under “whether it be to the king as supreme.” 
It also includes his governors in the provinces, whether they 
were legati Augusti, proconsuls, procurators, or had some 
other title. His admonition is given in these words: “Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: 
whether it be to the king as supreme or unto governors as 
unto them that are sent by Him for the punishment of evil- 
doers and for the praise of them that do well. Fear God. 
Honor the king.” (2:13-14 and 17.) 


Fear God and Honor the King. The connection here is 
twofold. The first precept fear God is at once the foundation 
and the limit of the second, honor the king. The loyalty of a 
Christian man to the State rests on a regard for divine 
authority. He honors the king because he fears God. There 
are many who in their obedience to civil authority are in- 
fluenced entirely by reasons of expediency. They obey be- 
cause otherwise they would be punished; and they show this 
by violating laws without scruple when they think this can 
be done with advantage or impunity. God should be in all our 
thoughts when we render obedience to the State. The en- 
lightened consistent Christian recognizes civil government as 
a divine ordinance. With him obedience is not a matter of 
human arrangement, of expediency, of self-interest; it is a 
religious duty. This secures a uniformity of obedience which 
nothing else can do, and therefore, there is no class of citizens 
who may be so safely relied on for consistent loyalty and 
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obedience as enlightened Christians. Daniel Webster was 
right when he said, “Whatever makes good Christians, makes 
good citizens.” Christians obey because God commands them 
to do so, and performs their civil duties as doing service unto 


the Lord. 


But as the precept fear God is with the Christian the 
foundation of his civil obedience, so it is also its limit. A Chris- 
tian should honor the king so far, and only so far, as this is 
consistent with fearing God. Should the civil magistrate re- 
quire us to do anything that is inconsistent with the divine 
law; should he require us to neglect what God has commanded, 
or to do what God has forbidden — then we must fear God 
and not honor the king, if such obedience is to be accounted 
honor. The principle on which we are to act in such cases is 
a very plain one: “We ought to obey God rather than men” 
and whatever the consequence may be, it must be acted on; 
and he who really fears God will rise above the fear of men. 
Fearing God, he will know no other fear. 


Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego honored the king by 
a faithful discharge of their duties as superintendents of the 
provinces of Babylon; but when he commanded them to wor- 
ship the colossal image he had erected in the plain of Dura 
with the assurance that if they did not, they should be cast 
into a burning fiery furnace, fearing God, “they were not 
afraid of the king’s commandment” but respectfully and de- 
terminedly said: “Be it known unto thee, O king, that we will 
not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up.” 


Daniel, because of his prayers to the one true God, being 
prohibited by the edict of a monarch whom he most faithfully 
honored and served, disregarded the edict and took good care 
that this should be no secret. “When he knew that the writing 
was signed, he went to his house; and his windows being open 
in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled on his knees, and 
prayed and gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime.” 
Daniel honored the king but he also remembered that he had 
a higher duty, namely, to fear God. 

This same Apostle who urges us to fear God and honor the 
king, when the Jewish magistrates commanded him and John 
to speak no more in the name of Jesus, replied, “Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than to 
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God, judge ye,” and when called to account for acting out this 
principle, Peter’s answer was, “We ought to obey God rather 
than man.” Honor the king must always find its foundation 
and its limit in fear God. 

Let Caesar’s due be ever paid 

To Caesar and his throne, 

But consciences and souls were made 

To be the Lord’s alone. 

The colossal growth of the power and claims of States in 
modern times demands that we have Christians who like 
Shadrach, Meschach, Abednego, Daniel, Peter, and John fear 
God and honor the king. What if Caesar claims authority in 
many domains which are not his? That, in fact, is what has 
occurred increasingly and alarmingly in our generation and 
is occurring at this very hour in many parts of the world. 
Compulsion, which is characteristic of the State’s action, has 
been extended from one field of human life to another, rising 
sometimes to unbridled violence and suppression of the rights 
and privileges of Christians. There may come a moment when 
the State is so manifestly going beyond its province as to cease 
to deserve the loyalty of Christians, since it has ceased to 
fulfill its own God-given and proper functions. This was the 
issue that confronted many of our fellow-Lutherans in Ger- 
many under Hitler with all of his terrorism and barbarism. 

F. E. Mayer, in his report of the conferences held by Amer- 
ican Lutheran leaders with Lutheran leaders and pastors at 
Bad Boll in 1948, after reporting on the discussions concern- 
ing Church and State on the basis of Articles XVI and XXVIII, 
12—18, of the Augsburg Confession, includes these words in 
comment: “In 1530 the Lutherans could address their king 
with whole-hearted assurance: ‘King by the grace of God,’ 
and could include the government in the Fourth Petition. Can 
German Lutherans, since 1934 and 1945, so view the govern- 
ment or must they perhaps include the government in the 
Seventh Petition?” 

Again on page 49 of his report he states: 

It was only natural that the discussion on this doctrine became 
very animated at times. This was due to a number of factors. It 
must be remembered that some leading churchmen were involved 
in the attempt (1944) upon Hitler’s life, and the overtones of this 
episode could be heard throughout the discussion. Many of the 


leading churchmen had been in concentration camps because of 
their opposition to Hitler, while others, because of a false inter- 
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pretation of Article XVI, permitted Hitler to inaugurate his anti- 
Christian program without protest. If one considers what heart- 
aches were caused by the Nazi government and later by the 
Russian occupation forces, one will appreciate the deep feeling that 
came to the surface during the discussions. One pastor reported 
the indescribably brutal and immoral acts to which he and his poor 
wife were subjected by a “constituted” government. The different 
orientation must furthermore be kept in mind. The one group came 
from a country with a stable government and now functioning as 
the government of the vanquished, the other is virtually without a 
government in the modern sense of the word. 

The “apocalyptical” events of the past decade left an unmis- 
takable imprint on the German theologians’ thinking concerning 
the problem of Church and State. They find it very difficult to read 
Romans 13 without reference to Revelation 13. The new ideology 
of Eastern Europe has placed eschatology still more in the center 
of the German thinking than during the Hitler regime. What will 
their attitude be if they should be subject to a government whose 
political philosophy is based on an atheistic premise, an ideology 
which to some is a portent of ruina mundi? Quite naturally the 
thoughts of the participants at Bad Boll were frequently directed 
to the churches behind the Iron Curtain. As yet the front against 
the Church has not closed its ranks there, but the wedges of nihil- 
ism and materialism are being driven into this front. Bishop Beste, 
when asked what the churches in the eastern zones are doing to 
present a solid front, answered: “Our people sing hymns of praise.” 
These were unforgettable discussions. 


The Lutheran Bishop Ordass, now confined in prison in 
Hungary, because in seeking to honor the king he was also 
mindful that he was to fear God, furnishes a good modern 
example of how Christians in our day and age are being called 
on to judge when they can no longer honor the king by fol- 
lowing his demands. From The Christian Century of May 11, 
1949, in an article dealing with the case of this Lutheran bishop 
we quote the following: 


Lutheran leaders had already clashed with the government in 
regard to its censorship of religious literature and religious broad- 
casting. On March 28, Bishop Ordass had received a reporter of 
the Budapest Social Democrat newspaper, who interviewed him on 
relations between church and state. The bishop was quoted in that 
newspaper as saying: “The deplorable relations between church 
and state which now prevail should be rectified, and we for our 
part are willing to cooperate in bettering these relations. We de- 
clare on our part that the condition for this cooperation must be 
unlimited religious freedom,—freedom for expressing our reli- 
gious life, the right to retain our church schools, guarantee and 
carry on our work among the youth outside the schools, and lastly, 
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the unhampered right of the church to carry on its eleemosynary 
and social work. We cannot compromise on these conditions, for 
to do so would be to deny the essence of the church and our 
calling.” 

We salute the courage and conviction of Bishop Ordass. 
The signs of our times seem to indicate that we will need an in- 
creasing number of enlightened and courageous men and 
women who will heed Peter’s admonition: Fear God and 
honor the king. This task will not be easy. No Christian may 
lightly judge when the moment has come for him to resist the 
government, but he is ever the servant of God and the Lord’s 
free man, and cannot divest himself of his responsibility to 
fear God. 

There are some who say that many Christian leaders in 
Germany blundered by failing to resist immediately when 
Nazi atheistic and pagan ideologies crowded in upon Christian 
principles. We are discovering, now that the full story can be 
told of what was going on under Hitler and his vicious crew 
of terrorists, that indeed many Christian leaders, among them 
some of our fellow Lutherans, did speak out against the 
inhuman, barbarous anti-Christian, diabolical, and pagan prac- 
tices of Hitler and the Nazis. 

How difficult the problem may be for the Christian is seen 
from an article in The Lutheran Witness of July 3, 1945, bear- 
ing the title “Personal Request. Addressed to the Evangelical 
Christians of America. By Gerhard Lindner, Prisoner of War 
Camp, France,” from which we take these words: 

We can understand that the majority of the American people 
condemn Germany because of certain matters of fact which partly 
go back into pre-war days (persecution of the Jews, oppression 
of the churches, and others) and partly have come to light in 
recent reports. As evangelical Christians of this German people 
we consciously assign to ourselves a place with the others under 
the guilt which our people have heaped upon themselves. We do 
not wish to extenuate or excuse anything because we know that 
acts have been committed within and outside Germany — which 
cry to heaven. We are bowed down beneath this also that we did 
not sufficiently and often not clearly enough call a wrong a wrong 
in spite of expected persecutions. 


For the present as well as future days, we will need an in- 
creasing number of Christian men and women who clearly 
understand, and with God’s help and strength, consistently 
live out in their conduct these two injunctions of Peter: Fear 
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God and honor the king. A few years ago Dr. Steward Her- 
man wrote a book entitled It’s Your Souls We Want, in which 
he described the relation of Nazis to the Church in Germany. 
That title could well apply to Communism in many areas of 
Europe and Asia today. God give us the wisdom and courage 
to see the issues clearly and quit ourselves like men! 


IV 


In 2:21 St. Peter tells us that Christ left us an Example, 
and the word he uses in the Greek means a copy, a pattern, 
an outline for the schoolboy to trace and copy. As a copy or 
pattern is set at the head of the page and the schoolboy writes 
under it his awkward attempts at reproduction and he does it 
over and over again until his imitation begins to look some- 
thing like the example set before him, so the Christian is to see 
in Christ the perfect Example for his life, and he is to endeavor 
to reproduce His life in his own, and, however imperfect our 
first attempts may be, we are to keep at it patiently and per- 
sistently until at last we can approximate in some measure the 
model He has given us. That is all suggested in the one word 
Peter used, and the definiteness and sharpness of the picture is 
wholly lost in the English translation. 


By thus holding up the example of Jesus before us, Peter 
by no means presents Jesus only as an example, as the mod- 
ernists do in so many of our Protestant pulpits today. No, 
from start to finish Peter presents Jesus, our Example, as our 
Savior and Redeemer. The doctrine of atonement and of 
man’s salvation by the suffering and death of Christ runs like 
a golden thread through all his argument and exhortation. 


We are to follow His steps, continues Peter. The com- 
pound verb in the Greek implies not merely following, but 
close, exact following. We must go the way the Master trod. 
Where He walked, there we must walk also. As the mountain 
climbers in the Alps follow very closely in the very steps of 
their guide, so we pilgrims are to follow closely in the steps of 
the Master. 


The particular trait of the Master which the Apostle here 
in these closing verses of the second chapter urges upon us is 
His meekness. If one were asked what trait above all others 
in the person of the Lord is dear to Peter, the answer is plain: 
it is His meekness. And he writes about it as one who had 
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himself witnessed His meekness time after time. We may well 
believe that the memory of his Master’s behavior before friend 
and foe prompted Peter’s mind here. This whole passage 
directed especially to the Christian slaves bears the mark of 
Peter’s memories of the scene of Christ’s last sufferings — the 
blows and buffeting of the servants and Roman soldiers, the 
scorn of the high priest, the silent submission of Jesus, the 
stripes and the cross. 

Shall we be wrong if we surmise that Peter is here re 


- producing for us the indelible impression which the lonely 


figure of his Master, standing in meek silence before His ac- 
cusers and His judges had made upon the disciple’s mind? 
Such glimpses as Peter had of our Lord either before Caiaphas 
or before Pilate, were no doubt intermittent, but St. Luke’s 
narrative (Luke 22:61) indicates that they did occur. And 
always the same contrast was to be seen between the injustice, 
cruelty, and violence of His enemies, and the meekness, pa- 
tience, silence of Him whom most he loved. 

Somewhere, we may be sure, among those who saw Jesus 
tread the road to Calvary step by step, stood the man whom He 
had called to be His disciple, and who, even though he had so 
basely denied Him, yet loved his Master still. Yes, he had 
seen Him carrying his own sins, even his sins of denial and 
cowardice, up to the hill called Golgotha to the cross of shame 
on which He was crucified with a criminal on either side. We 
may suppose that the moment marked the climax of Peter’s 
sorrow and contrition as well as of his Master’s humiliation. 
What more natural than that it should find expression in this 
context and in these very words? In the longest passage in 
our New Testament outside the Gospels, which has to do with 
Christ’s suffering and death, Peter states: “For even hereunto 
were ye called; because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example that ye should follow His steps. Who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth. Who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He threatened 
not but committed Himself to Him who judgeth righteously, 
who His own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree 
‘(bare up to the cross as to an altar, and offered Himself 
thereon) that we being dead to sins, should live unto right- 
eousness, by whose stripes (singular, not plural —the flesh 
so dreadfully mangled made the disfigured form appear in his 
eyes like one single bruise or stripe) ye were healed.” 
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With such an example of meekness before them — so 
grounded and rooted in the suffering of Christ, so universal 
in its range, and so triumphant in its blessed results — Chris- 
tians should ever follow closely His steps. 


CHAPTER THREE 


We regret that time does not permit a full and complete 
examination of the many important admonitions and doctrines 
contained in chapter three. We trust that you will understand 
why of necessity we had to omit some portions of this Epistle. 
For the sake of completeness we offer a brief summary of this 
chapter and then continue with a more detailed study of the 
remaining portion of the Letter. We are indebted to the article 
by Victor Bartling in the January, 1939, issue of Concorp1a 
THEOLOGICAL Monrtuty for his excellent summary of Chapter 
Three. 

In the first seven verses of chapter three, which are 
almost entirely incorporated in the Table of Duties of our 
Catechism, Peter urges upon Christian wives and Christian 
husbands the importance and duty of ever remembering that 
they are missionaries for their faith by reason of the lives they 
live in their calling as pilgrims on the heavenly way. 

The rest of the chapter speaks of the general conduct of 
the whole body of pilgrims over against the pagan world in 
which they were sojourning for a brief space of time. There 
must ever be a distinct contrast between the pilgrims and the 
natives of this world. In 3:8-14 he exhorts the Christians to do 
all in their power to keep on good terms with their pagan 
neighbors, to repay evil with good, and reviling with blessing, 
and to remember that the Lord will surely punish all those 
who do evil. This does not mean that they shall cringe in 
cowardly fear before their enemies and before the magistrates 
and officials but rather that they defend the truth as they have 
learned it, 14-16. They must never allow themselves to be 
driven by persecution into doing evil deeds but rather strive 
to conquer their enemies by showing themselves blameless, 
thus keeping a good conscience in all things, and putting their 
persecutors to silence and shame. 

Even when and if they suffer according to God’s will for 
well-doing, they are following in the footsteps of Christ, who 
also suffered, the Just for the unjust, in order that He might 
bring such sinners to God. But note that Christ’s suffering 
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did not last long. For after being put to death in the flesh, 
He was quickened again in the spirit and then began His 
triumphant reign in the Kingdom of Glory, 17 and 18. First, 
He descended to the place where the wicked generation de- 
stroyed in the Flood was confined, and announced to them 
His victory over sin and death and the establishment of His 
glorious kingdom, 19. Then He showed Himself as the resur- 
rected Lord to His disciples, ascended to heaven, and took 
His place on the right hand of God, where angels and prin- 
cipalities and authorities and powers were made subject to 
Him, 22. But now when Christ, their King, thus had con- 
quered all His enemies and after a brief period of suffering 
had gained such great honor and power, those who follow 
His example could also be certain of gaining victory through 
Him, saved out of the present evil world by the miraculous 
grace of God through Holy Baptism, even as Noah and his 
family were by the grace of God saved out of the ruin of the 
world in the days of the Flood. The enemies of God and His 
Church, on the other hand, would now as in the days of Noah 
meet with due punishment and be forever made powerless to 
harm the Christians. Let the pilgrims comfort themselves 
against any accusation of devil and conscience with the thought 
of Christ’s glorious victory over all the forces and powers 
of evil. 
CHAPTER Four 


In the introduction to this essay it was stated that the 
purpose of this First Letter of Peter is to exhort and encourage 
the followers of Christ in a time of bitter trial and persecution. 
The early chapters of Acts make it clear that it was precisely 
for the name of Christ that His followers were persecuted by 
the Jews and Gentiles from the earliest times. Our Lord, as 
you recall, had foretold this again and again. Those who 
preached and taught and healed and baptized men “in Christ’s 
name” were bound to suffer for His name. When Gentiles, in- 
cited by the Jews or under the impulse of their own suspicions 
and jealousies, took up the persecutors’ role, it would be for 
His name that Christians would suffer and be persecuted. 


Let us direct our attention to some of the words and 
phrases of the passages in this fourth chapter which speak of 
these trials and persecutions. 


Beloved, Think It not Strange Concerning the Fiery Trial 
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Which Is to Try You, as Though Some Strange Thing Hap- 
pened to You. (4:12.) Literally, “Be not astonished or sur- 
prised at the burning among you, which is coming to you for 
a trial or testing, as though a strange thing were happening 
to you.” The persecution, says Peter, is a burning, a fire, 
a fiery furnace, which is being kindled among them for a trial 
to test the strength of their faith. The word “burning” shows 
the severity of these persecutions. The prison and the torture, 
the sword and the stake, were beginning to threaten the infant 
Church. The word “burning” is used in this passage to refer 
to a smelting furnace and the smelting process in which gold 
or silver ore is purified. These sufferings, severe and violent, 
constituted the smelting furnace in which their lives were 
being tested and purified. The reference is to the intense heat 
of the furnace of the refiner, by which he tests the genuineness 
and increases the purity of the precious metals. 


The picture is obviously designed to indicate at once the 
great severity and the important purposes of the afflictions on 
which these Christians might reckon with certainty as await- 
ing them with increasing intensity and frequency. History 
tells us that this figure does not at all outrun the reality. 

It was not at all unnatural that the early Christians, when 
exposed to such sufferings, should not only feel them to be 
very painful but consider them to be strange, as if some strange 
thing were happening to them. Were not they the children of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus, the sons and daughters of 
the Lord God Almighty? Did He not love them? Could He 
not protect them? Had He not wisdom enough to confound 
all the plans, power enough to restrain and frustrate all the 
evil designs of their enemies? Had He not promised them that 
He would preserve them from all evil and bestow upon them 
every blessing and good thing? Was it not strange in these 
circumstances that they should be exposed to suffering at all? 
Doubly strange that they should be exposed to suffering for 
avowing their relation and performing their duty to Him? 
Strangest of all, that they should be exposed to such intense 
suffering when following His way? 

And if these sufferings seemed strange as coming from 
God, they must also have appeared strange as coming from 
men. They were no disturbers of the public peace. They were 
no invaders of private rights. They were blameless and harm- 
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less, the children of God without rebuke, rendering all their 
due, nay, doing good to all, as they had opportunity. Was it 
not strange that they should be the objects of the contempt 
and dislike of their fellow men and be treated by their rulers 
as if they had been criminals and malefactors and enemies of 
the State? 

But Peter urges them not to consider these afflictions and 
persecutions as strange things. It is not strange that the evil 
world should hate holiness, hate the light, hate the very 
shadow of it. The more the children of God walk like their 
Father, the more unlike must they of necessity become to the 
world about them and become the very targets of their enmity 
and malice. “The disciple is not above his Master, nor the 
servant above his Lord. If they have persecuted Me, they 
will persecute you.” 

Then, too, through these sufferings they may share in 
Christ’s sufferings, and so in His coming glory, too. It is a 
privilege to endure reproach for Christ and His name. 

In verse 14 of this chapter Peter refers to reproaches 
heaped upon the Christians for the name of Christ and in 
verse 16 to their sufferings as Christians. The word “Chris- 
tian” occurs only three times in the New Testament — twice 
in the Acts (Acts 11:26 and 26:28) and here. “The disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch.” They were originally 
described among themselves as “the disciples,” “the brethren,” 
“the believers,” “the elect,” or “the saints.” The name “Chris- 
tian” was probably invented by the heathen and used at first 
as a term of derision; there is something of scorn in Agrippa’s 
use of this word. The name “Christian” did not at once be- 
come common among the disciples of the Lord. St. Peter is 
the only sacred writer who adopts it instead of the older 
names, and that only once, and in connection with threatened 
persecution. Then they began to see its admirable suitable- 
ness. It reminded them that the center of their religion was 
not alone a system of doctrine, but a Person, and that Person 
the Messiah, Jesus the Christ. 

True, the heathen blasphemed this worthy name; suffer- 
ing Christians must never be ashamed of it, but as the holy 
martyrs did, utter bravely and cheerfully their Christianus 
sum! (I am a Christian!) with inward peace and thanksgiving, 
glorifying God that He has given them this grace to bear that 
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honored name and to suffer for Christ. Joy in suffering for 
that name is the pledge of the great joy of the redeemed at 
the revelation of the glory which they now see through a 
glass darkly. 


In the last verse in this section, verse 19, Peter urges 
these Christians in the midst of these bitter persecutions and 
trials to commit their souls into the hands of a faithful Creator. 
The Greek word “commit” is a banking term, meaning “to 
give in charge as a deposit.” Here is a fountain of great com- 
fort and consolation for the day of persecution. God, the faith- 
ful Creator, can and will take good care of all that is deposited 
in His custody and safekeeping. No violence can force His 
safe where His jewels are kept. In the hour of suffering as 
well as in time of prosperity, we are ever in the hands of a 
merciful and loving Father. God is our Creator. He made us. 
He gave the spirit, the soul; to Him the soul returns. We 
must imitate our dying Lord, and like Him, commit our souls 
to the keeping of our heavenly Father as a deposit which may 
be left with perfect confidence in the hands of this faithful 
Creator. As a faithful Creator He is strong to preserve no 
less than to make, and therefore, He too knows how much 
tension and strain the soul will bear, and will not overweight 
it, nor test it up to the breaking point. Where can my soul 
and spirit be so secure and safe as when it is entrusted to 
the care of Him who fashioned me and measures my sorrows, 
knowing my frame and remembering that I am dust? He is 
a faithful Creator. In all trials and persecutions let us commit 
our souls into His strong and faithful hands. Looking at Him 
as our Creator, we may well be persuaded that He is able and 
that He is willing to keep that which in obedience to His com- 
mand we have committed to Him and His safekeeping. 

Before we leave this important section of Peter’s Letter, 
so rich and so full of instruction and meaning for the pilgrims 
of our day when the flood-gates of persecution have been 
opened in many areas of the world, may we add a few addi- 
tional items. These Christians to whom Peter writes had 
already tasted persecution in some of their previous experi- 
ences; now there is prospect that these sufferings will become 
more frequent and more severe. We are acquainted with the 
change that was taking place in Rome. Nero’s hostility to the 
Christian faith was bound to have its effect also in the prov- 
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inces of the Roman empire. Peter writes mainly for this 
reason, in order to fortify and strengthen them for these trials 
in advance of their coming. 

Many of the papyrus documents unearthed in recent years 
from the sands of Egypt and other archaeological discoveries 
help us to understand the growing antagonism of the State, 
which made itself equal with God, to the Christian faith. They 
help us to see and understand both the contact and the con- 
trast between early Christianity and the ancient pagan world. 

As early as 48 B.C. an inscription of Ephesus salutes 
Julius Caesar as “God made manifest .. . the Savior of human 
life.’ One papyrus document acknowledges Augustus in his 
first years as “God of God” and his birthday is spoken of as 
“the nativity of the God.” During his lifetime, he bears the 
title “son of God.” As early as 9 B.C. he is called “divine.” 
Nero — of all men — is even more highly honored; he is called 
“the good God.” 

When the Christians of Peter’s day confessed Jesus Christ 
as God and Lord, they were deliberately claiming full divinity 
for their Master, and for Him alone. But the Gentiles had 
already made the same claim for their emperor. With Nero 
the number of examples of honoring and worshiping the em- 
peror as God mounts up tremendously; everywhere, down to 
the remotest village, the officials call Nero “Lord,” a fact in- 
cidentally noted by St. Luke in Acts 25:26. Later, by the 
time of Domitian, in the period following the days of Peter 
and his readers, the term “Lord” and “God” has become a 
recognized title for the emperor-god, and Christians were 
being systematically martyred for refusing to concede this title 
to him and his successors. 

The cult of Caesar and the emperor-worship put a peculiar 
strain upon the churches all over the Roman world. The 
ignorant masses already regarded the Christians as depraved 
and vicious, as enemies of the State and society, and credited 
them with eating human flesh and other monstrous practices. 
These were, indeed, days of trial for the loyal followers of 
Christ. 

Here, too, we see the particular relevance of the message 
of First Peter for our day and age. “They that will live godly,” 
they that are determined to act out the principles and precepts 
of Christian faith, “must suffer persecution.” No consistent 
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Christian passes through this world without personal evidence 
that this world is not his friend. And he who has never suf- 
fered in any way for his Christian faith, who is an entire 
stranger to the reproach of Christ, has some reason to read 
with alarm the words of our Lord: “If ye were of the world, 
the world would love its own; but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.” 

Many and varied, violent and fierce, are the persecutions 
which also in our day are coming upon the Christians in many 
areas of the world. May we cite a few instances from recent 
history? 

From a news release given out by the International Lu- 
theran Hour on April 24, 1949, we quote the following: 


The enemies of Christ go to terrifying extremes in their mad 
attempt to destroy the faith once given, as Alexander Raffai, a Lu- 
theran Church leader in Hungary, who recently escaped into 
Austria, now reveals. He describes the torture methods which 
Russian and Hungarian Communists used to wring confessions 
from the clergy. A few days ago he told how Communist officials 
made him stand for twelve hours facing blinding light, how he was 
clubbed whenever his eyelids dropped. He tells how for eight days 
he was not allowed to shut his eyes, how when he was tried in 
a purposely overheated courtroom while his investigators sat in 
shirt sleeves, he had to stand hour after hour clothed in a heavy 
overcoat and repeatedly drink a big glass of hot bitter coffee, while 
the sweat oozed out of his pores and his strength slowly ebbed 
from him. But he remained faithful to the Lord, and when morn- 
ing came and his spirit was still unbroken, they made him stand 
with his nose against a brilliantly lighted wall, a bayonet pointed 
at his side. He collapsed twelve hours later, and when they revived 
him, he had to lie on his side on a bench seven inches wide, with- 
out closing his eyes while a guard stood over him with a machine- 
gun. After he still refused to confess, he was isolated in a cell 
where in ten-degree icy coldness he was not even given a blanket 
and six of his toes were frozen. When despite this the Hungarian 
Communists could not break his determination, he was handed over 
to the Russians. Under their cruelty he broke down and was force- 
fully made to sign a confession which a Russian major had written. 


From a recent book by Albert Kalme, bearing the title 
Soviet Blood-Guilt in the Baltics we have selected these items: 


Once the Bolshevist octopus fastens its tentacle about a people, 
it sucks the life-blood of its victims away. The methods used are 
the same for any country over which the Hammer and Sickle 
waves; the dread secret police, the MVD; constant spying and 
terror; outlawing of religious worship; transformation of education 
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into propaganda for the State and ruthless deportations of people 
to slave labor. ... The Soviet constitution grants “freedom of re- 
ligious observance.” This is a colossal farce, for spiritual faith 
and practice are utterly incompatible with the Soviet’s insistence 
upon complete subordination of the individual to the State. All 
forms of religion in my country have been crushed. Ceremonies 
are forbidden in burial grounds. Outlawed are religious journals, 
catechisms, and prayer books. Theological seminaries are closed, 
monasteries and religious societies dissolved. The teaching of re- 
ligion is forbidden in all schools and churches. All ecclesiastical 
properties including churches were confiscated. 


With what diabolical thoroughness and efficiency Hitler 
and his Nazi crew of cut-throats sought to uproot and destroy 
the Church in Germany is becoming increasingly clear from 
repeated recent documents that have come from Germany. 
Time does not permit to mention the tortures and terrors that 
were enacted and carried out on the persons of many of our 
fellow Lutherans in the land of the Reformation. 

In Spain and many other Catholic countries, Protestants 
and other minorities are graciously accorded the fullest rights 
and privileges of second-class citizenship. From a report in the 
Christian Century of March 23, 1949, we learn that Cardinal 
Carmelo of Sao Paulo, Brazil, referred to Protestants as “anti- 
national, unpatriotic minorities.” 

Need we add to these references? Those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear know that we are living in a day of the 
exaltation of the State above the citizen and deity, above any 
accountability to God’s Law. All over the world there is a 
melancholy drift in this direction. The future is full of danger 
and terror. Atheism and Communism, terrorism and brutality, 
cruelty in all its most inhuman forms, are spreading like a 
cancer from one land to another. In many lands the growing 
power of the atheistic and godless modern State is getting 
to be an octopus reaching into every nook and corner of life. 
Recently a Lutheran bishop of Germany, who visited our 
land, told several of his Lutheran audiences, in words born 
out of his own suffering and trouble, that we Christians of this 
day must set our hearts and minds against the modern secular 
philosophy of the State, the idea that the State must be respon- 
sible for everything and that we must turn to it for everything 
we may want in life. This Lutheran bishop of Germany 
thought this present-day trend was the greatest danger of 
our anxious day. 
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And if it be God’s will that we in America in the days 
which lie ahead should meet with persecution and reproach 
because of the Name of Christ, may God give us the courage 
and strength not to be ashamed but rather that we glorify God 
on this behalf and commit the keeping of our souls to the 
faithful Creator. The call of the hour is for Christian men who 
will be strong in the power of His might. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


In the preceding portions of this Epistle, the Apostle has 
instructed those to whom he wrote in many of their religious 
and moral duties as individuals, and also in many of their 
duties as members of domestic and civil society. In the section 
which now comes before us he writes to them that they may 
know how they ought to behave themselves in the house of 
God. He gives them a directory for their conduct as pastors 
and elders and also as members of a Christian church. The 
duties of the pastors to those who were committed to their 
charge, and the duties of the members both to their pastors 
and to each other, are here plainly stated and very power- 
fully enforced. 


The Elders Which Are Among You I Exhort, Who Am 
Also an Elder and a Witness of the Sufferings of Christ and 
Also a Partaker of the Glory that Shall Be Revealed. (5:1.) 
It is obvious that the Apostle addresses those who are elders 
in the special sense of the word, as in Acts 11:30; 15:22; 20:17. 
The last passage shows, as compared with Acts 20:28 that the 
term was interchangeable with “overseers” and “bishops.” 
The word is used here in its official connotation, while in 
verse 5 below it refers to those who are “older” in years. The 
term is not further defined, but probably includes all who have 
any kind of authorized pastoral office and function. The term 
was probably taken over by the Church from the synagog. 
Deissmann has shown that its use both in Judaism and in the 
Church may have been facilitated by the fact that in Egypt and 
Asia Minor elders was the technical term for the members of 
civil corporations. These elders, then, were men commissioned 
to have the care of churches and to preach the Gospel, but 
with a distinct allusion to the fact that they were also literally 
elders in respect to age. 


Who Am Also an Elder. If the word was used in its official 
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sense in the first clause it cannot well be taken in any other 
sense here. The Apostle, with a profound humility, strikingly 
in contrast with the supremacy claimed by the pope, puts him- 
self as a fellow elder on a level with the elders to whom he 
writes, with duties to be fulfilled in the same spirit, subject to 
the same conditions. The word fellow elder, which seems to 
be coined by Peter for this occasion, expresses not only the 
Apostle’s modesty but still more his sympathy and understand- 
ing with the elders addressed. He knew the measure of their 
responsibility at first hand and identified himself with them. 
The function which he and they had in common was that of 
pastoral care and government. 


A Witness of the Sufferings of Christ. We have here a 
direct claim on the author’s part to have been an eyewitness 
of the sufferings of Christ. Luke 24: 48 tells us that it is one of 
the qualifications of those called to be His Apostles. Eye- 
witness was of the essence of the apostolic office and function. 


And Also a Partaker of the Glory that Shall Be Revealed. 
In what sense was Peter a sharer in the final glory of Jesus 
Christ? He had experienced a special revelation of the glory 
which belonged to Jesus and which was revealed for a few 
fleeting moments to his wondering eyes on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. Peter states that he had been a witness of the glory 
of Christ; and yet it is stated with characteristic self-efface- 
ment; not to magnify his own authority, but to give to his 
exhortation to his fellow elders in time of stress just that 
added note of certainty as to the outcome which, because it 
came from his own direct experience of Christ’s glory on the 
mountain, could speak best to their condition. 


Feed the Flock of God. (5:2.) The word for “feed” here 
as elsewhere implies the whole work of the shepherd — guid- 
ing, directing, protecting, as well as supplying food. The shep- 
herd’s work had been from a very early period a parable of 
that of rulers and teachers. Kings were to Homer the “shep- 
herds of the people.” David was taken from the sheepfold to 
feed Israel as the flock of Jehovah (Ps. 78:70-71). The sin of 
the kings and rulers of Judah had been that they did not feed 
the flock but scattered and destroyed it. (Jer. 23:1-4; Ezek. 
34: 2.) 

In St. Peter’s use of the word we note a reproduction of 
the words that had fallen on his ears with a three-fold, yet 
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varied, iteration, “Feed My sheep!” (John 21:16.) He had 
often heard the Good Shepherd speak in terms of loving 
solicitude of His sheep (Mark 6:34; Matt. 10:6; Luke 12:32. 
John 10:1-18). 

Feed the Flock of God Which Is Among You. Observe 
that the flock belongs to God, and not to the overseer, or the 
elder. The flock is not his, but the Lord’s. It is his trust, but 
the Lord’s heritage. In these words of Peter Christian pastors 
are tacitly reminded who is the Chief Shepherd whom they 
serve, and to whom they will have to render an account. 
(Acts 20: 28.) 

This shepherding is to be taken not by restraint, but will- 
ingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being 
lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock. 
(5:2-3.) These words indicate the three great conditions of 
true pastoral work. 1) It must not be entered on reluctantly 
and as under pressure. In one sense indeed the truest and best 
work may be done by one who feels as St. Paul felt, that a 
“necessity is laid” upon him (1 Cor. 9:16). What St. Peter 
deprecates is the drawing back from the labor and responsi- 
bility of the care of souls. Here, as in other things, the true 
temper is that of cheerful and willing service. 

There is all the difference, especially in pastoral work, be- 
tween the man who does his work for no other reason than 
that he has to do it, and the man who does it willingly, as 
being in God’s service. 

Not for Filthy Lucre. 2) Here we have the second condi- 
tion for true pastoral work which is pleasing to God. The ac- 
cusation of making money out of religion was brought against 
Samuel and against Paul, and was vigorously refuted by both. 
We may infer from 1 Tim. 5:17-18 that the elders and deacons 
were usually paid, though the repeated warnings against 
covetousness in the ministry suggest that the remuneration 
was small and probably uncertain in amount. What is for- 
bidden is not the desire for fair remuneration but the sordid 
love of gain. 

The words are interesting as showing that even in the 
troubled times in which St. Peter wrote there was enough 
wealth in the Church to make the position of an elder a lucra- 
tive one. There was, for baser natures, the temptation of using 
spiritual influence and position for base ends, “devouring 
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widows’ houses” as the Pharisees did in Judea (Matt. 23:14), 
“leading captive silly women” as did the false teachers at 
Ephesus (2 Tim. 3:6) and Crete (Titus 1:11). In contrast to 
this temper, eagerly grasping for earthly gain, the Apostle 
points to the cheerful readiness that seeks eagerly for work 
for the Lord. 


Neither as Being Lords Over God’s Heritage. 3) This 
is the third exhortation to the elders in their pastoral work. 
The Greek word for “lording” implies an authority exercised 
both wrongfully and oppressively. Ambition for, and love of 
power is from the Apostle’s standpoint as great a hindrance to 
true pastoral work as greed and avarice. The whole history 
of the Church, in particular the history of the papacy, shows 
how fatally this evil desire has fastened itself on the servants 
of God whenever they were not mindful of Peter’s earnest 
warning. 

Apparently long before the 20th century these warnings 
were needed, as they are needed today. How tragic that the 
desire for ease, for wealth, for power enters the hearts of 
Christian pastors sometimes! What a tragic thing it is, too, 
when some, as in those early days, leave their first love! Such 
men enter God’s service with full hearts, but time and oppor- 
tunity turn their minds to position or riches or power, and 
even before they realize the fact (and sometimes they never 
do), their whole purpose and vision are selfward rather than 
Godward. Power, fame, silver and gold become their desires. 
This is not service for the King. He wants us to serve will- 
ingly, with ready minds, living before the flock as examples 
whose steps and conduct they can always follow. 

If such be the walk and labor of the elders and pastors 
then when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
the crown of glory that fadeth not away (5:4). The word for 
Chief Shepherd is found in no other place in Scripture and 
seems therefore to have been coined by St. Peter to express 
the thought which had been impressed on his mind by his 
Lord’s word, “I am the Good Shepherd” (John 10:14). In 
his own work, as in that of all pastors of the Church, he saw 
the reproduction of that of which Christ had set the great 
example. There is only one who is the Chief Shepherd. Note 
that the Apostle to whom such a prominent place has been 
given by the Roman Catholic Church affirms the complete 

49 
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pre-eminence of Christ by according to Him the title — the 
Chief Shepherd. 

When He is manifested on the Last Day, those who have 
faithfully shepherded His flock will receive crowns of glory 
that will not fade away. He knows all our works, our service, 
our faithfulness and it will be His delight and joy to reward 
in His grace those who have been faithful. The victors’ crowns 
among the Greeks and Romans, as well as the garlands worn 
on festal occasions, were usually of leaves and flowers, such 
as myrtle, roses, oak or ivy. In contrast to these crowns that 
of the victor in the Christian ministry is one that never fades. 
His readers would find the contrast significant. 

The Apostle began his Epistle with a description of the 
fadeless inheritance in heaven; it draws to a close with a fade- 
less crown. How good and gracious is our God and Savior! 
How merciful that He should give to His unworthy servants 
such fadeless crowns of glory! 


Be Clothed with Humility. (5:5.) This expression cannot 
be paralleled in classical Greek before Peter’s time. This 
word in the Greek is a very unusual one, occurring only here 
and nowhere else. It is derived from the Greek word which 
means a band, girth, belt, a knot or roll of cloth, made in 
tucking up any part of the dress. The kindred word from 
which the verb is directly formed means a slave’s apron, under 
which the loose garments were girded up. It is borrowed from 
the piece of dress worn by servants when they were doing 
menial service, a kind of apron fastened by strings, a piece of 
dress which at once intimated their station as servants and 
fitted them for the performance of their servant duties. Hence 
the figure carries an exhortation to put on humility as a work- 
ing virtue employed in ministering and service. The Apostle 
calls on Christians to tie on humility, to fasten it on securely. 
Bengel comments: “Put on and wrap yourselves about with 
humility, so that the covering of humility cannot possibly be 
stripped from you.” 

Where did Peter get the suggestion of this interesting word 
picture? Evidently he vividly remembered the scene of foot 
washing in the Upper Room. It was the Lord’s last sermon on 
humility. John records it for us in the fourth Gospel. (John 
13: 4-6.) Could Peter ever forget any detail of that scene? Here 
in this Epistle he thinks again of that towel, or apron, where- 
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with the Master had girded Himself and he exhorts his readers 
to gird themselves with humility, even as Jesus had girded 
Himself with that towel to serve His disciples. The girding 
with the towel or apron was to confine the loosely flowing 
Oriental robe so that it would not be in the way of serving 
others. Peter here in his old age thinks that humility might 
be such a girdle, put on for wear and work, always in readi- 
ness for service. It is a striking figure of speech and it is made 
doubly impressive the moment we connect it with the scene 
in the Upper Room, as doubtless Peter did in his thought. 

How strongly the Apostle Peter pleaded that we should be 
humble! It is a lesson needed for our life and work today. 
It seems to be so easy to think more highly of ourselves than 
we ought. Dear Christian friend, any gift that we possess is 
from above. We are nothing in ourselves. God give us all 
humility that we may ever recognize our dependence on Him! 
When we are proud we trust in ourselves, as beloved Peter 
once did. God resists the proud. He gives grace to the humble. 
We are to humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God, 
the same mighty hand which wrought our creation, our salva- 
tion, the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and which 
keeps us day by day. In due time He will exalt those who are 
truly humble. For we shall be glorified with the Savior, who 
humbled Himself and made Himself of no reputation and who 
has been exalted by the Father and has been given a Name 
above every name. Is not that worth waiting for? Therefore, 
let us bind about us humility, let us fasten it tight around us 
that it may never fall away, so that we labor in willing service 
for others, unhampered by that which might weight us down 
and break our walk as pilgrims to the heavenly city. 


Casting All Your Care Upon Him, for He Careth for You. 
(5:7.) The aorist participle in the Greek denotes an act once 
for all. We are to cast our cares and anxieties on Him and 
then leave them there. The language is pictorial. These 
harassing cares and anxieties are represented as a burden, 
which is felt to be oppressively heavy, and the sinking sufferer 
is represented as transferring them to God in order to obtain 
relief from their painful pressure. To cast or throw seems to 
intimate that the duty enjoined here is one that requires effort, 
and experience tells us that it is no easy matter to heed the 
Lord’s urgent invitation and throw off these burdens of care 
and anxiety. 
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Peter urges us to leave all these matters which we cannot 
manage to God’s management. God means all He says here 
through the mouth of His Apostle. He can and will do all He 
promises. The words recall the verba Christi in the Sermon on 
the Mount. (Matt. 5:25-32.) Peter had remembered these 
words of the Master well. How much the promise had meant 
to him during all the intervening years! And what a comfort 
for these persecuted Christians of Peter’s day! What a blessed 
assurance they have been for those bowed down beneath a 
load of grief and suffering and sorrow! Nothing can cross our 
pilgrim path, nothing can touch us, nothing can harm us on 
the pilgrim way without His knowledge and will. Think of it! 
He, the almighty Father in heaven, cares for us! 

Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish, 
Come to the mercy seat, fervently kneel; 
Here bring your wounded hearts, 

Here tell your anguish; 

Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 

Be Sober, Be Vigilant; Because Your Adversary, the 
Devil, as a Roaring Lion Walketh About, Seeking Whom He 
May Devour. (5:8.) Again the Apostle calls upon the pil- 
grims to be watching and vigilant. There is danger lurking 
along the pilgrim way, for there is an adversary, the devil, who 
walks about as a roaring lion, seeking to devour the pilgrims. 
Peter tells us that he is our adversary. The word adversary is 
the same as that used in Matt. 5:25 and carries with it the sense 
of an accuser in a trial before a judge. He is the devil. Liter- 
ally, the Greek word for devil means one who lies in hiding 
and ambush and shoots his arrows through at us. This mighty 
enemy walks about as a roaring lion, looking for his prey, 
ready to pounce and devour. The Greek word for “devour,” 
literally gulp down, or swallow, implies the thought of total 
destruction. 

Fierce and deadly and clever as this enemy of the pilgrim 
is, Christ is our Champion. The devil we can resist, counting 
not upon our own strength but upon the Lord, who is our 
Strength. 

Peter knew this from his own bitter experience when the 
devil had sought to devour him. He knew how urgent and 
necessary it was to be sober and watch and resist him steadfast 
in the faith. Peter had gone to sleep in the Garden, Peter had 
fallen away in the time of crisis and had denied his Lord. 
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But Peter had repented and had been forgiven. He knew that 
in God’s strength the devil could be resisted. We appreciate 
this earnest warning to be sober and vigilant all the more 
when we remember from whom this warning comes and out 
of what solemn hours of his life this admonition sprung. 

It is probable, wide and general as is this earnest warning 
against the devil and his wiles, that the special form of attack 
of which the Apostle thought was that of the persecution then 
raging, and of which, though human agents were prominent 
in it, Satan was regarded as the real instigator. This is evident 
from the words which follow: Whom resist steadfast in the 
faith knowing that the same afflictions are accomplished in 
your brethren that are in the world. Far and near there were 
comrades fighting the same battle against the old evil foe. It 
was at once their duty and their privilege to follow all examples 
of steadfastness of which they heard elsewhere and to set that 
example, so that others, cheered by it, might be strengthened 
to endure even to the end. 


This Is the True Grace of God Wherein Ye Stand. (5:12.) 
Here is Peter’s final word. After the doxology in verse 11 and 
several personal notes regarding his co-workers, the Epistle 
comes to a close. Before closing his message he commends 
them in the trial of their faith to the grace of God which for 
thirty years he had found sufficient to save and to keep and 
to preserve unto the end. The grace of God which they had 
so richly experienced in their conversion and in the blessed- 
ness and progress of their Christian life was no delusion, as 
they perhaps were tempted to suppose by their present 
troubles, but the genuine grace of God. 

Nothing less than this grace of God, this lifting, strength- 
ening, keeping power and love of God is sufficient to enable 
us to stand and remain steadfast today, for we have the same 
adversary and similar trials and afflictions. 

And so the real purpose of Peter has now been reached, 
namely, to enlighten, comfort, strengthen the believers in time 
of stress and trial. Even today, after almost twenty centuries, 
through this Epistle the Apostle Peter still strengthens his 
brethren as the Lord charged him to do. “When thou art con- 
verted,” our Lord said to him, “strengthen thy brethren.” We 
have seen that it is indeed a very strengthening message for 
the pilgrims of our day. It is not for nothing that this Epistle 


. 
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is one of the most quoted books of the Bible. It has a message 
for us today. Shall we heed it and follow it? 


We, too, are sojourners and pilgrims. We are not at home 
in this world. We are away from our real home as long as 
we are in the flesh. We have a home, not built with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, and any house in which we may live is 
only a tourist home, a place of lodging for a brief time. Many 
years ago St. John asked our Savior, “Lord, where dwellest 
Thou?” Our Lord answered, “Come and see.” One day, if 
only we continue on our heavenly pilgrimage, we shall ask, 
and He will answer that question for the last time. A little 
while, a few thorns by the road that may tear and wound us, 
and we, too, shall see the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, His 
home and our home. There will be nothing that can hurt or 
wound us any more, no sin nor tears nor pain nor trials and 
persecution, nothing that will keep us from being with Him 
forever. ... By the living hope which dwells in his heart, the 
pilgrim walks onward and upward — quietly, because he 
knows that he is kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation — surely, because he has committed the keeping 
of his soul to Him as unto a faithful Creator. 

With your indulgence, may we close with a word quoted 
earlier, the word from Bradford’s account of the departure of 
the early settlers of Plymouth, Massachusetts. “So they left 
that goodly and pleasant citie, which had been their resting- 
place for near 12 years; but they knew they were pilgrims and 
looked not much on those things, but lifted up their eyes to 
ye heavens, their dearest countrie, and quieted their spirits.” 
May we learn to lift up our eyes to ye heavens, our dearest 
countrie, and quiet our spirits! This is the message of the 
First Epistle of Peter to the pilgrim of our day. 


Soli Deo Gloria! 
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Homiletics 





A Series of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Rom. 14: 4-9 


The Text and the Day. — There are no points of contact 
between the text and the Day or the Epistle, Gospel, or Propers 
for the Day. Hence the preacher may proceed untrammeled 
with the exposition and application of the text. 


Notes on Meaning.—In this part of Romans, St. Paul 
speaks to two groups of Christians: Those who are “weak in 
the faith,” 14:1, and those who are “strong,” 15:1. He defines 
the proper relationship which should exist between them and 
what their attitudes toward one another should be, as well as 
their mutual obligations. Their fellowship should be one of 
genuine and active Christian love, 15:7; 14:19b. 

“The weak in faith” were still ensnared in certain errors. 
They had not yet attained to a full understanding and ap- 
preciation of Christian liberty, but thought it necessary, or at 
least better and more God-pleasing, to observe certain rem- 
nants of the Jewish Ceremonial Law or to impose upon them- 
selves an asceticism obtained from other sources. They were 
overscrupulous in observing certain days and abstaining from 
meat and wine, 6:21. These weak Christians inclined toward 
Pharisaism and sinned by their loveless and unjustified judg- 
ment of their stronger fellow Christians who exercised and 
enjoyed their Christian liberty, 3:4. “The strong,” on the other 
hand, sinned by becoming impatient with the weak and re- 
garding them with contempt. The Apostle admonishes the 
weak to refrain from judging in matters in which they are 
not qualified to judge and to recognize the fact that the stronger 
Christians among them were simply enjoying their spiritual 
freedom. The strong he exhorts to bear with the failings of the 
weak, to deal patiently and charitably with them, and to assist 
them in their spiritual growth, 15:1; 14:19. 

Preaching Emphases. — The chief emphasis ought to be 
placed on the harmonious and mutually helpful fellowship be- 
tween the weak and the strong —a fellowship motivated, sus- 
tained, and rendered fruitful by Christian love. 

[775] 
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Problem and Goal.—In preaching on this text, the real 
problem lies in the fact that those who are the weakest in faith 
usually regard themselves as strong and that the strong fre- 
quently feel very weak. Prayerfully try to design your ap- 
plications so that every hearer may take to heart the particular 
message intended for him. 


Outline: 


HOW MAY CHRISTIANS ON VARIOUS LEVELS OF 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT LIVE TOGETHER 
IN HARMONIOUS FELLOWSHIP? 
I. By strict obedience to the Word of God. 
A. Since God is our Lord, we ought to be governed by 
His Word, 4. 
B. Every Christian is, in the presence of God, to judge 
himself in this respect, 5 c, 10. 


II. By cultivating mutual understanding. 
A. The weak over against the strong, 4-6. 
B. The strong over against the weak, 4-6. 


III. By remembering that God is our common Father. 
A. Every Christian must do everything “unto the Lord,” 
6-9. 
B. The judgment of the weak and the strong is in His 
hand alone, because He is their Savior, 4, 9. 
E. J. FRIEDRICH 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JAMES 5:7-11 


The Text and the Day. — Rejoicing in the forgiveness of 
God (Gospel and Introit), the sinner exhibits a like attitude 
of forgiveness (Gospel). In fact, confident of God’s “perform- 
ing” His work in him, the Christian abounds more and more in 
love (Epistle). Forgiving love comes hard (cp. context), 
hence our text appeals strongly for patience, warns against 
“srudging,” encourages by referring to the “end of the Lord” 
and the soon “coming of the Lord.” Strong eschatological tone 
in Scriptures and text, appropriate to end of church-year. 

Notes on Meaning. — “Brethren” stands in sharp contrast 
to context. “Be patient,” makrothymeoo, be long-tempered, not 
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“giving way to passion,” restraining yourselves from retaliating; 
same word in 7 b, 8, 10. But in verse 11 the word is hypomenee, 
lit., remain under, endure through, do not easily succumb, as 
under any distress. Accordingly, the sermon may be limited 
to patience with our fellow men, or, better, include every kind 
of trouble. 

“Coming of the Lord” is expressed in the technical parou- 
sia, so confidently expected, it had become a regular phrase, 
somewhat as “Second Coming” has to us today. Have we 
lost it? “Waits,” ekdechomai, eager expectation. ‘“Precious,” 
“dear to the farmer because of his toil for it.” Early rain in 
October or November for germination, the latter in April and 
May for maturing. 

V.8. “Stablish, steerixate, render constant, firm. “Draw- 
eth nigh,” has come near (perfect), and so is near. 

V.9. “Grudge,” lit., groan, sigh; R.S.V., grumble, thus 
taking judgment into our own hands. “Standeth,” has arisen, 
taken his place, stands near, ready to enter the Great Assize. 

V.10. “Example,” copy to be imitated. Examples encour- 
age. Kakopatheia, a hapax legomenon; lit., suffering evil. 
Though coming in the Lord’s name and with His revelation, 
they were permitted of God to be afflicted by men. Yet pa- 
tient, because of trust in that Lord. Cf. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, Elijah, modern examples. 

V.11. “Call blessed,” R.S. V., call happy, felicitate. Job, 
the proverbially patient, even today. A good man (Job 1:1, 
5, 8, 22), yet what suffering, also in part from human agencies! 
But patient, 1:21; 2:3. Further affliction. Temporary lapse, 
but at last from further revelation of God (ch. 38—39) the 
“end of the Lord” is accomplished, ch. 42. “Full of pity,” a 
hapax; R.S. V., “compassionate,” lit., “much boweled”; we’d 
say “bighearted,” very kind. “Tender mercy,” really, “full of 
pity,” as in Luke 6: 36. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — While the sermon might stress pa- 
tience under affliction generally, we ought not to miss the 
underlying thought of the human agency in certain troubles 
that come to us. Here is opportunity to instruct on the hearer’s 
personal “gripes and grudges.”. . . Then, as elsewhere in 
James, we find the thought of the Atonement presupposed; 
yet we must not presuppose it in our hearers. Develop the 
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closing phrase of the text by pointing to the most graphic 
demonstration of all that the Lord is very pitiful, namely, in 
what the Lord Jesus bore both from men and from God in 
our stead. Refer to the day’s Scriptures. 

Problem and Goal. — The riddle of suffering. Man’s eter- 
nal questions of “Why?” and “How long?” Both dangerous, 
because undermining trust in God. Yet both constantly bob- 
bing up. The Word solves the riddle, encourages faith and 
patience, even where the affliction results from the careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness, or animosity of our fellow men. Look 
to the Lord, then, trustingly, see His purpose of love. Our 
goal in this sermon: Increase the hearer’s confidence in his 
Lord, and so cultivate the soil in which patience grows. 


Outline: 

“Patience is a flower that grows not in every garden,” esp. 
in this age of speed, selfishness, materialism. Yet, impatience 
forfeits many blessings of God, undermines faith, We must 


LEARN PATIENCE * 
Learn it by considering that trouble 


I. Serves the Lord’s purpose for us. 

A. The eternal “Why?” exhausts patience toward God 
and man. 

. But consider the Prophets and their example. 

. And Job. 

. And the farmer. Any harvest without patience? 

. Never fear: The Lord is “very pitiful” in what He 
sends you. The plan of your redemption, gift of Son, 
suffering of Jesus in your stead. Now affliction, so 
you do not miss the benefit. 


AOA Ww 


II. Will not last long. “Lasting but not everlasting.” 
A. Especially when trouble comes through human 
agency, we cry out “How long, O Lord?” 
B. Warning: judgment is coming. Grudge not! Judge is 
at the door. 


* Wiener (Predigtentwuerje, 474 ff.) develops analytically. Learn 
patience by considering I. Nature, 7,8. II. People around us, 9. III. The 
faithful in church history. 
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C. Yet that Judge is our Lord, coming for our “redemp- 
tion,” release. 

D. Can we not be patient “unto the coming of the Lord”? 
Only a little while longer. Then, Rom. 8:18. “Happy 
they who endure.” Stablish your hearts in patience! 

WInFRED A. SCHROEDER 





THANKSGIVING DAY 
Rev. 1:5-6 


The Text and the Day.— The prime purpose of our Na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day is the thought that our people might 
be given occasion to acknowledge the material blessings which 
God has again showered upon our Country and Nation. But 
while material blessings may make people happy, considered 
alone, they can never move people to a true spirit of thanks- 
giving. True gratitude towards God demands a knowledge of 
the love which God has shown us in Christ Jesus. Remember, 
our National Thanksgiving Day is really an accident. Had it 
not been introduced by Christians, America would have no 
Thanksgiving Day. This is evidenced by the manner in which 
the majority of our people observe the day. For that reason 
the text is so fitting for the day. It points to a God of love, 
a concept which alone can move the heart to true thanksgiving. 


Notes on Meaning. — The key lies in the opening words: 
“Unto Him that loved us.” That thought is vital to Thanks- 
giving Day. No one can feel thankful to his God when to him 
God is some stern and rigorous Judge and Ruler before whom 
he must live in constant fear. Man must, therefore, begin with 
this thought, that “God is love.” And I like it when many of 
the original texts give that word “love” in a different tense, 
so that it actually reads: “Unto Him that loveth us.” There 
is the explanation for all the blessings, also the material bless- 
ings, which God has bestowed upon our country and people. 
No one could possibly be so blind as to think that America is 
worthy and observing of its luxury. The answer, then, to 
America’s prosperity can only be found in “Him that loveth us.” 
We have a God whose heart is set on saving sinners and draw- 
ing them unto Himself. To that end He has “washed us from 
our sins in His own blood and hath made us kings (No longer 
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serfs and slaves to sin, ruled and dominated by the lusts and 
drives of the flesh, but loosed from our sins by Jesus’ blood, 
we have been enthroned and given power to rule as kings over 
ourselves and, in Christ, to overcome the world.) and priests 
(who now without further mediation have direct access) unto 
God and His Father.” What a love! That alone can stir up a 
warm gratitude within, which is not only ready to exclaim: 
“Unto Him be glory,” but eager to take such a God of love 
into one’s life and ready to give Him “dominion forever and 
ever.” 

Preaching Pitfalls. — With such a lovely text there should 
be no pitfalls. While many a thanksgiving sermon will, no 
doubt, hold forth alone on the material prosperity of our coun- 
try, and say nothing about the Gospel of God’s love in Christ 
Jesus, that pitfall is boarded up to the preacher who chooses 
this text and preaches it. 


Preaching Emphases. — The sermon must open the foun- 
tain of real gratitude. Only a Christian, who rightly under- 
stands that pardoning, cleansing love of Jesus, which has 
loosed him from the bonds and fetters of sin and made him 
a king and priest before his God, can turn to God in the true 
spirit of thanksgiving. Illustration: Criminals, who have been 
sentenced to death are given a special delicious meal before 
they are executed. Think you that a condemned man is grate- 
ful for that meal, knowing that he will shortly hang by his 
neck until dead? But let the Governor of the State serve him 
a full pardon with that meal, and it will loosen something 
within him that wells up in true joy and gratitude. As God’s 
ambassador, then, serve the people a full pardon in Christ 
Jesus on this Thanksgiving Day, and they will observe the 
day with a new heart and a new glint in their eyes, gratefully 
acknowledging the fresh air, the warm sunshine, the prosperity, 
the freedoms and liberty of our great country and nation. 


Problem and Goal. — Natural man cannot celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day at all. As he reflects upon the blessings of 
life, he may indeed experience a joy in himself, but he cannot 
have a “joy in the Lord.” But give him a glimpse of “Him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in His own blood,” 
and the Spirit of God can tune the strings of his heart for a 
real Thanksgiving hymn. And while the Christian knows this 
love of God, he, too, still carries with him so much of the old 
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carnal nature that he must be served a full pardon with his 
Thanksgiving meal. Only then can he lift his heart in true 
thanksgiving, even if that meal consists of but a crust of bread. 


Outline: 
THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING DAY 


I. It sees in all blessings a God of love who gives solely 
because He loves. 
A. Did He not “wash us from our sins in His own blood,” 
B. And make us “kings” 
C. And “priests unto God and His Father”? 


II. Viewing all blessings in the light of the full pardon 
served in Christ Jesus, 
A. It is ready to chant “To Him be glory” over the 
smallest fortune, 
B. And anxious to give Him “dominion forever and 
ever. Amen.” A. W. ScHELP 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Rev. 21:1-8 


The Text and the Day. — This Sunday has an Epistle to 
tell us that our conversation is in heaven, from whence we 
look for the coming of our Lord, who shall change our vile 
body that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body. It 
also has a Gospel to remind us that on earth we have obliga- 
tions to God as well as to Caesar, therefore this text in perfect 
harmony with the standard Lessons, since it lifts up our eyes 
to the new heaven and the new earth, the goal of our life 
of faith down here. 


Notes on Meaning. — Context important. The previous 
chapter ends on the sad note of telling where those go who 
do not believe on Jesus. “Were cast into the lake of fire.” 
Then follows the picture of the text showing the beautiful 
place of those whose names are written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. ... “The first heaven and earth were passed away,” in 
harmony with 2 Pet. 3:13. ... Compare v. 2 with Rev. 3:12 
regarding the New Jerusalem and also with v. 14 of text chap- 
ter about the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief cornerstone; for here you have 
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the culmination of all prophecy, as indicated in v.3.... Note 
v.4 in fulfillment of Is. 25:8 and 65:19. Likewise v.5, the 
culmination of God’s comfort promised to His people in 
Is, 43: 19. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Avoid any carry-over of anything 
from this world to the next. This text in perfect harmony with 
the Scriptural principle that the new life arises only out of 
the complete death and destruction of the old. 

Preaching Emphases. — “Alpha and Omega,” not only the 
everlasting God, but pointing to His works: in the beginning 
He made heaven and earth, and here a new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth (ever-present tense) righteousness. 
Aside to the evolutionist, “If we cannot believe God to tell us 
the truth about where we came from, we should be most 
foolish to trust Him to tell us where we are going.” Our 
theology must ask for faith and trust in every word of God’s 
revelation as it may relate to the past, present, or future. . . 
This picture of heaven most beautiful, comparison of a woman 
in the hour of her most attractive loveliness, “‘A bride adorned.” 


Problem and Goal.— The retired preacher who said, “If 
I had my preaching to do over again, I’d preach more about 
heaven.” People need the comfort of this text in a world of 
sin... . No matter whether Christians are young or old, the 
best in life is always ahead — where Christ makes all things 
new. 

Outline: 

THE NEW HEAVEN AND THE NEW EARTH 


I. Old Things are passed away. 
A. The first heaven and the first earth. 
B. Sin, death, sorrow, crying, pain, etc. 


II. All Things are become new. 
A. A New Jerusalem. 
B. We shall drink of the Water of Life freely. 
C. We shall experience new and greater joys. 
Conclusion: God keeps His promises: “I will Give.” 


Henry GEORGE HARTNER 
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Theological Observer 





Does the Belief in an Infallible Bible Make This Belief More 
Important Than to Believe in Christ as Savior? —The debate 
on the question What is meant by the inspiration of the Scriptures? 
the forum for which is chiefly the Lutheran Outlook, is proceeding 
apace. And that is as it should be. We agree with the venerable 
editor when he says in the July number, “Let’s find out whether 
twentieth century Lutheran theologians believe in an inspired 
Word of God.” 

In the July issue just quoted, the Rev. A. V. Neve, with whose 
views on inspiration I have expressed disagreement in the col- 
umns of the Concorp1a THEOLOGICAL MonrtuHLY, says, “As I see it, 
Preus, Lono, Dr. Arndt, and Dr. J. T. M. consider it more important 
to accept a theory about the Word of God than to have the living 
Christ in your heart.” I shall not presume to speak for the other 
men mentioned; I shall merely state my own personal reaction. 
Where does Pastor Neve get the view that I hold it more important 
to accept a theory about the Word of God than to have the living 
Christ in your heart? I am amazed to see such a thing said 
about me, because I know it is the very opposite of what I believe 
with every fiber of my being. Did I, in anything I have said, 
justify the assumption of the critic that I hold such a position? 
If I did, I shall retract it at once. It is one of my convictions 
which I hold most precious that whoever believes in Jesus Christ 
as the Savior is a child of God, errors on the doctrines, for in- 
stance, of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the inspiration of the 
Scripture notwithstanding. To have the living Christ in your heart 
is the thing that makes a person a Christian. It is not mere 
acceptance of correct dogmatic formulations that does it, but the 
faith of the penitent sinner who grasps the loving, saving hand 
of the divine Redeemer. I am shocked to find that any other 
position should be ascribed to me. 

Does belief in the inerrancy of the Scriptures possibly con- 
stitute a conflict with the position that it is most important to have 
the living Christ in your heart? How can it? Does belief in the 
deity and infallibility of Christ militate against my accepting Him 
as my all-sufficient Redeemer, whom I love and whom I ask to 
fill my heart and lead me forward on the narrow way? 

Pastor Neve, I am sure, will avow belief in the authority of 
the Scriptures, and still he will say that his giving the Scriptures 
such a high position does not keep him from considering it most 
important to have the living Christ in your heart. The fact that 
my view of the nature of the Scriptures is different from his 
certainly does not have to keep me from giving full acceptance 
to the words of Paul and Silas, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” If a debate is to be 
fruitful, it is important that we do not ascribe views to our 
opponents which they do not hold. W. ARNDT 
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The United Church of Christ. — After several years of con- 
ferences, the Basis of Union of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church, prepared in 
1946, has now received the approval of a majority in both uniting 
groups. A group within the Congregational Christian Churches, 
under the leadership of James W. Fifield, Jr., of Los Angeles, has 
threatened to challenge the merger. The strength of this anti- 
merger movement is variously estimated. The group known as 
Congregational Christian Churches is a merger of the Association 
of Congregational Churches, whose underlying principle is the 
complete freedom given to each congregation in matters of doctrine, 
and the Christian Churches, who reject all creeds, make Christian 
character the only test of membership, and for good reasons were 
known as Unitarian Baptists. The former Evangelical Synod is 
an outgrowth of the Prussian Union. Until recently Lutheran tend- 
encies were quite pronounced in certain sections of the Evangelical 
Synod. But the spirit of latitudinarianism and indifferentism grad- 
ually gained the upper hand, leading first to a union with the Re- 
formed Church, whose theology is that of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and now to a merger with the Christian Congregational 
Churches. In the light of this historical background the articles of 
faith are significant, not because of what they confess, but because 
of what they fail to state. 

The articles of faith in the Basis of Union read as follows: 

“The faith which unites us and to which we bear witness is 
that faith in God which the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments set forth, which the ancient Church expressed in the ecu- 
menical creeds, to which our own spiritual fathers gave utterance 
in the evangelical confessions of the Reformation, and which we 
are duty bound to express in the words of our time as God Him- 
self gives us light. We seek to preserve in all our expressions of 
that faith unity of mind and spirit with those who have gone 
before as well as with those who now labor with us. 

“In token of that faith we unite in the following confession, as 
embodying those things most surely believed and taught among us: 

“We believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth; and in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord and Savior, who 
for us and for our salvation lived and died and rose again and 
liveth evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who taketh of the things 
of Christ and showeth them to us, renewing, comforting, and in- 
spiring souls of men. 

“We acknowledge one Holy Catholic Church, the innumerable 
company of those who, in every age and nation, are united by the 
Holy Spirit to God in Christ, are one body in Christ, and have 
communion with Him and with one another. 

“We acknowledge as a part of this universal fellowship every 
particular Church throughout the world which professes this faith 
in Jesus Christ and follows Him as Lord and Savior. 

“We hold the Church to be established for the public worship 
of God, for the confession of His name by word and deed, for the 
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administration of the sacraments, for witnessing to the saving grace 
of God in Christ, for calling men to repentance and faith, for the 
upbuilding of the saints, and for the universal propagation of the 
Gospel; and in the power of the love of God in Christ we labor for 
the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the reign of 
peace, and the realization of human brotherhood. 

“Depending, as did our fathers, upon the continued guidance 
of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, we work and pray for 
the consummation of the Kingdom of God; and we look with faith 


for the triumph of righteousness and the life everlasting.” 


A Plea for a Latitudinarian View of the Lord’s Supper. — 
It is increasingly recognized in English-speaking religious circles 
in our country that one of the great differences dividing Reformed 
and Lutheran churches is the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. In the 
Summer Number of Religion in Life the Rev. Oliver Read Whitley, 
who formerly was a chaplain in the Navy, submits an article in 
which the divergent teachings on the Lord’s Supper o* the two 
main Protestant branches are sketched, but the importance of the 
differences is minimized. The article is entitled “The Lord’s 
Supper: Challenge to a Divided Christendom.” After outlining 
the Roman Catholic position on this Sacrament, Luther’s, Zwingli’s, 
and Calvin’s conceptions are considered. The author reaches the 
conclusion that while the Roman Catholic position is altogether 
sui generis, the views of the three Protestant leaders mentioned 
have so much in common that the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
should not be a point of division. All three hold that faith is re- 
quired if the Sacrament is to be of benefit to the recipient, that is, 
all three reject the so-called ex opere operato conception; all 
three hold, furthermore, that the Sacrament is a sign, a pledge 
of God’s promises given us in the Gospels; and, besides, all three 
actually believe that Christ is present in the Eucharist, even 
though they are in disagreement as to the precise manner of His 
presence. Taking for granted that these points of agreement are 
not fictional, can we say that the differences are so unimportant 
that they need not be divisive? It is understandable that a Re- 
formed theologian will answer, Yes; there is not much at stake 
for him. But the Lutheran has to say, No. The Lord’s Supper 
is precious to him because Christ here in the most intimate manner 
possible convinces him that He is his Savior and confers on him 
forgiveness of all his sins by handing him the very means by which 
this forgiveness was procured, His body and His blood. In con- 
tending for our doctrine of the Lord’s Supper we are actuated 
not only by the strong desire to remain faithful to the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures, but by a sense of the extreme importance 
which the Lord’s Supper has for our spiritual life. A. 


Existentialism. — This word is used a great deal these days. 
Is existentialism a discovery of our age? We think not. In our 
opinion it is merely a new label for an old article. When people 
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nowadays say that theology must be existential, they, at least in 
some instances, do not seem to have anything else in mind than 
what our fathers called a habitus practicus. What our old theo- 
logians opposed was the idea that theology should be considered 
as being merely a science offering to its devotees a certain body 
of information which had to be absorbed. Opposing that view, our 
old leaders insisted that theology had to have a practical aim and 
that it had to be something to which all the energies of a person 
were dedicated. These are the cogitations that came to our mind 
when we in the Union Seminary Quarterly Review, published in 
May, 1949, read an article written by Ray Ryland, a graduate 
student of Union Seminary, on the subject “Another Handmaiden 
for Theology.” The handmaiden in question is psychiatry. Dis- 
cussing his topic, the author says: “If theology is not to become 
arid scholasticism, as some of its most passionate expressions tend, 
it must become more existential. The use of this much-bandied 
term has no reference to any particular school of theological thought. 
Whether a theological viewpoint calls itself ‘existential’ is irrelevant. 
The important thing is that all theology must regard itself as an 
effort to work out for Christians a proper orientation to their God 
and to their fellow men.” That seems to agree quite well with the 
old dictum that theologia, when properly considered, est habitus 
practicus theosdotos, ... ut homines ... ad regnum coelorum 
perducantur (Gerhard). A. 


Doctrinal Differences Between the Churches of the East and 
of the West.— On account of the historical information which it 
contains we reprint the following RNS item from Chichester, 
England: “A three-year study of the political and historical dif- 
ferences that keep Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches 
apart was authorized here by delegates to the conference spon- 
sored by the Commission of Faith and Order of the World Council 
of Churches. Attending the conference were representatives of 
ten confessional groups from fifteen countries, including Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland. The study, it was announced, will be under- 
taken by top-ranking theologians from countries throughout the 
world, and their report will be presented to a world meeting of 
the Faith and Order Commission to be held at Lund, Sweden, 
in 1952. A memorandum was read to the conference by Prof. 
Hamilcar Alivisatos, of the University of Athens, dealing with 
‘the nature of the Church according to the teachings of the Holy 
Greek Orthodox Church.’ The Greek Church, Professor Alivisatos 
declared, claims that it alone ‘has the right to be the only true 
Church on account of its historically unbroken continuity with 
the undivided Church.’ Professor Alivisatos previously attended 
sessions of the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee at 
which he cited reasons why, in spite of its doctrinal position, the 
Greek Church has authorized continued participation in the World 
Council of Churches. The Church in Greece is one of seven 
Eastern Orthodox bodies affiliated with the Council, others being 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate at Istanbul, the Patriarchates of An- 
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tioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem; the Romanian Orthodox Church 
in North America; and the Syrian Orthodox Church in America.” 


The E.L.C. to Begin Work in Japan.— According to press 
reports the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the former Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, will begin mission work in Japan. 
The mission board has issued a statement that it believes “a more 
favorable period for dissemination of the Christian Gospel has 
never been seen in the history of Japan.” The beginning of the 
endeavor is scheduled for this fall. The first station will be 
established in Tokyo, and the region in which the emissaries 
are to work will extend from Tokyo to Nagoya. When Dr. Ralph 
A. Syrdal, who is the executive secretary of the E.L.C.’s Foreign 
Missions Board, returned from a tour of Japan, China, and the 
Philippines, he warmly recommended the beginning of mission 
endeavors in Japan. By those who are somewhat acquainted with 
developments in the mission field it will be recalled that the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church carried on mission work in Japan 
years ago, but by and by decided to drop this undertaking and 
to concentrate on China. Now, on account of the difficulties in 
China, most of the E.L.C. missionaries working in that country 
had to be moved elsewhere or called home. It is expected that 
some of them will be given work in Japan. A. 


Dismantling of German Factories. — While we have no right 
or intention to enter the field of politics or statesmanship, when- 
ever anything inhuman or cruel comes before us we have to protest. 
The dismantling of German factories decreed by the victorious 
allies, and widely protested against in England and America, has 
not been entirely discontinued. Pastor Niemoeller, addressing the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in Chichester, 
England, pointed to the sufferings of 12,000,000 German refugees 
from the Soviet zone of Germany, and declared that industry in 
Western Germany must not be interfered with but expanded, so 
that these homeless people can be provided for. He pictured the 
process going on of dismantling all industry in Western Germany 
as “a great crime against humanity.” The Central Committee, 
while it stated that it was “fully seized with the importance of 
establishing in Europe the necessary guarantee of a secure peace,” 
expressed the hope, according to RNS, “that the policy of dis- 
mantling the German factories not exclusively related to war 
potential may be handled so as to afford a reasonable opportunity 
of work to this new influx of population and thus avoid creating 
again in Germany a situation of danger to mass misery and 
unemployment.” According to all accounts, the situation is simply 
desperate. A. 

The Present Trend in the Churches Towards Socialism and 
Communism.—In an informing article entitled “Communism a 
Threat to America’s Churches,” published in United Evangelical 
Action for Aug. 1, 1949, George Washington Robnett describes 
briefly the rise of the social gospel preaching in our country and 
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its gradually becoming tinted with advocacy of State Socialism 
and Communism. The movement, so he holds, started with Horace 
Bushnell’s publications in favor of the social gospel about 1850. 
He was followed by Washington Gladden, a Congregationalist like 
Bushnell, and Walter Rauschenbusch, a Baptist. It was a liber- 
alizing movement and was accompanied by a “divergence from 
orthodox biblical interpretations pertaining to the ‘Virgin Birth’ 
and other doctrines. Liberalism in theology went hand in hand 
with liberalism in economics. (It is in this area where we cannot 
entirely follow the author. He seems to be of the opinion that 
the Bible teaches the economic system which is called Capitalism. 
We fail to see that he is right. If our reading of the Holy Scriptures 
is correct, neither Capitalism nor Socialism is there insisted on as 
divinely prescribed.) According to Mr. Robnett some powerful 
organizations are at work, each displaying the flag of religion, 
spreading socialistic and communistic tenets. He lists 1) Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, 2) Rauschenbusch Fellowship 
of Baptists, 3) Methodist Federation for Social Action, 4) Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Council for Social Reconstruction, 5) Pres- 
byterian Fellowship for Social Action, and 6) Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. All of these in 1936 combined to form the 
United Christian Council for Democracy. Attention is likewise 
drawn to the National Religion and Labor Federation. 

The closing paragraphs should be quoted. Having stated that 
it is difficult to understand why the Soviet brand of atheism 
has so wide an appeal, Mr. Robnett continues: “Two major reasons 
for this are generally ascribed. (1) the rise of ‘Christian Social- 
ism’ (under different guises) has inculcated a feeling of suspicion 
and distrust of private enterprise —it being the nature and pur- 
pose of ‘socialism’ in any form to discredit private enterprise so 
that State ownership can more easily be superimposed upon the 
people. (2) There has also been an unconscious acceptance on 
the part of some of our good pastors that Communism was not 
atheistically predatory toward Protestantism. This deception has 
been skilfully maneuvered by Communist leaders under the old 
strategy of ‘pick one off at a time.’ 

“Recent arrest of Protestant leaders in Soviet satellite coun- 
tries should awaken the most naive as to the anti-religious purpose 
of Communism. An official magazine Communist (April, 1935) 
carried a story by Communist Earl Browder entitled ‘Religion 
and Communism. This was a reprint of a ‘discussion with a 
group of students of the Union Theological Seminary’ (NY) led 
by Browder. His line of double-talk to these students is exem- 
plified in this statement—‘ ... the Communist Party is abso- 
lutely opposed to any form of coercion on religious matters. 
Communists are for religious freedom unconditionally. The Com- 
munists do not consider religion a private matter when it con- 
cerns revolutionists.. Communists are dedicated entirely to revo- 
lution; so Browder, with his Aesopian language, made a sop- 
statement for the students, then contradicted it in language they 
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might not grasp. But he did tell them frankly that ‘The Com- 
munist Party takes the position that the social function of 
religion and religious institutions is to act as an opiate to keep 
the lower classes passive, to make them accept the bad conditions 
under which they have to live in the hope of a reward after death.’ 

“Browder admitted that .. . ‘it is quite clear that the Com- 
munist Party is the enemy of religion. We Communists try to 
do the opposite of what we hold religion does.’ Then he stated — 
‘You may be interested to know that we have preachers, preachers 
active in churches, who are members of the Communist Party. 
There are churches in the United States where the preachers 
preach Communism from the pulpits, in a very primitive form, 
of course. He meant, presumably, that they went as far as 
they dared. 

“One of the problems in facing this challenge is unawareness. 
Too few understand the subtlety and trickery of the Marxist 
movement — and those behind it. Another problem is the con- 
fusion that results from a continuous barrage of propaganda and 
double-talk that uses such high sounding phrases as ‘tolerance’ 
and ‘brotherhood’ when, in truth, these crusaders are often the 
most intolerant and unbrotherly people one can meet unless one 
agrees with them one hundred per cent. Too many of these 
‘brotherhood’ doctrinaires have found this an easy way to push 
the ‘classless’ doctrinology of socialism and communism. 

“Still another problem that arises in dealing with this great 
challenge is the real meaning of liberalism. One great preacher 
who recently went from the Middle West to one of the oldest 
churches in New York City has expressed to us the opinion that 
about the most illiberal people he ever meets are those who make 
the most noise about their liberalism. 

“We have, herein, already discussed the confusion that ‘new 
social order liberalism’ has produced. We will add only this 
comparison. Thomas Jefferson was known as a great liberal. 
He believed in limited government. The crusading ‘liberals’ of 
today want big government socialism. Jefferson believed in the 
dignity and greatness of individualism. Our new ‘liberals’ profess 
to want socialistic collectivism. Jefferson believed in thrift. The 
‘liberals’ of today are all out for extravagance — for deficit spend- 
ing. Jefferson believed in the security of self-support. Modern 
‘liberals’ believe that Government owes every man a living — 
and must support him when he quits work for any purpose. 
These are critical days. Turbulence and confusion are rampant. 
A tidal wave of revolution is sweeping the world. It is time to be 
careful what we are following and what we are abandoning. Our 
hope for the future is to hold fast to Christianity and American- 
ism.” —In general, we approve of the above. If the view is held 
that Christianity and Americanism are both divinely taught, we 
demur. A. 


The Spellman-Roosevelt Controversy.— In New York, when 
the summer season on account of the heat was threatening to 
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become drab and dull, epistolary bombs were exploded which 
caused much excitement and furnished editors, reporters, and the 
public in general a new and stirring topic of discussion. Cardinal 
Spellman before a gathering of fifteen thousand people at Fordham 
University launched a bitter attack on the Barden Bill now be- 
fore Congress. This bill is called an Aid-to-Education measure. 
If adopted, it will provide $300,000,000 annually for the public 
schools of the country. Private and church schools are not in- 
cluded among the beneficiaries of the proposed legislation. The 
cardinal said in part, “For any man to vent his venom upon 
children is a sin as shocking as it is incomprehensible. Yet 
Congressman Barden and his associates, shamefully fostering dis- 
crimination against parochial school children, are urging Congress 
to vote for a bill that expressly declares that all expenditures of 
Federal money for educational purposes will be restricted to 
benefit only those children who attend public schools. .. . 
A vote for the Barden Bill is a vote against parental rights, 
against constitutional rights, against American education as a 
whole, against America itself.” Mrs. Roosevelt in her regular 
newspaper column entitled “My Day,” in altogether objective 
fashion, disapproved of these remarks of the cardinal, holding 
that whatever schools are aided by public funds should not be 
under private or religious control. The general principle to which 
she appealed was that of separation of Church and State, which 
she termed of extreme importance to all citizens. The wrath of 
the cardinal was aroused. He wrote an open letter to Mrs. Roose- 
velt which was remarkable for its vehement, acrid language, 
leaving the plane of objective argumentation and descending to 
the level of personal vituperation. Mrs. Roosevelt was accused of 
manifesting anti-Catholic prejudices, and her attitude was called 
“a disgrace to American motherhood.” The letter would probably 
not have caused much of a ripple if it had not been for its vitriolic 
character. A number of voices at once were raised in defense of 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Finally she herself replied in an open letter in 
which she calmly disclaimed any intention of attacking the car- 
dinal or the Roman Catholic Church, and firmly repeated that in 
her opinion it is essential for our Government to adhere to the 
principle of separation of Church and State. It was highly in- 
teresting to read the letters from the people published in the 
press on the debate between the two prominent disputants. Of 
the communications which we have seen, those that opposed Mrs. 
Roosevelt rarely constituted an attempt to argue the question 
objectively. She was told to “stick to her knitting, and that in 
a literal sense,” “not to presume to know anything in the field of 
religion and the State,” etc. The appeal accordingly was usually 
to feelings and descended to the level of mudslinging. On the 
other side one observed more calmness and a willingness to treat 
the issue in objective fashion. The old principle of separation of 
Church and State was stressed; what State support of denomina- 
tional schools really involves was pointed out. Generally speaking, 
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one got the impression that the cardinal had overreached himself 
and had hurt his own cause. Nobody but a blind partisan could 
sanction the startling descent to defamatory tactics resorted to by 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s opponents. For the American public it was a 
wholesome thing that the debate occurred. Once more the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State was brought to the fore, 
and the American people were reminded of their possessing the 
priceless boon of religious liberty. 

Incidentally, that the cardinal committed a very serious stra- 
tegic blunder can be seen from the tenor of the comments in the 
Protestant press. Quite universally his name-calling and vilifica- 
tions are condemned. The Watchman-Examiner says editorially, 
“Spellman’s letter to Mrs. Roosevelt spreads over the whole cate- 
gory of Roman Catholic propaganda, covering ‘rights of innocent 
little children,’ — which are in no sense menaced; ‘helpless men 
like Cardinal Martyr Mindszenty’ — although the Mindszenty issue 
has nothing to do with America’s domestic politics; rights of Ro- 
man Catholic ‘veterans’ — as if a Catholic veteran has any greater 
privilege and ‘rights’ than any other veteran in this country; 
and several other phases of Catholic agitation which becloud the 
real issue, which is that the Roman Catholic hierarchy is making 
its boldest and most highly organized bid for public tax money 
in support of its sectarian institutions.” 

Withering are the remarks of the Christian Century in its 
editorial of August 3. “When he [i.e., Cardinal Spellman] dis- 
covered that the Barden bill (H.R. 4683) had widespread support, 
his fury vented itself in vituperation against the author of the bill. 
But when supporters of constitutional aid to public schools re- 
fused to be intimidated, the cardinal singled out Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for one of the most disgraceful attacks made in recent 
years. He declared that Mrs. Roosevelt had used her column, 
‘My. Day,’ to spread ‘misinformation, ignorance or prejudice,’ 
that she had delivered a ‘personal attack’ on him by mentioning 
his blast at Mr. Barden, that her advocacy of using public funds 
for public schools constituted an ‘anti-Catholic campaign.’ He 
charged her with repeatedly pleading ‘causes that are anti- 
Catholic,’ held that her ‘record of anti-Catholicism stands for all 
to see’ and declared that her column consisted of ‘documents of 
discrimination unworthy of an American mother.’” The remarks 
of ex-governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York hit the nail on 
the head. “The issue is not whether one agrees or disagrees with 
Mrs. Roosevelt on this or any other public question. The issue is 
whether Americans are entitled freely to express their views on 
public questions without being vilified or accused of religious bias.” 

A 


Belief in Religion Essential for Officeholders in Maryland. — 
Apparently the courts of Maryland will have to decide a delicate 
question pertaining to a provision in its statutes according to 
which a public official taking the oath of office has to “declare 
orally his belief in the Christian religion, or, if he professes to 
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be a Jew, his belief in a future state of rewards and punishments.” 
As reported in the daily press, a certain man by the name of 
J. Milton Stanford was elected a member of the town council 
of Brentwood, Md., in 1947. With respect to his religious views 
he is described as a practicing pantheist. Two years ago, when 
he took his oath of office, he felt no compunction when he heard 
the phrase included in the oath “I believe in God.” Since that 
time the oath has been changed to conform to the statute quoted 
above. 

Last June another election was held, and he again was suc- 
cessful. The matter of the oath presented itself, and he refused 
to take it in its present form. Thereupon the authorities of Brent- 
wood refused to acknowledge him as a member of the council. 
He now has appealed to the Prince Georges County circuit court 
with a request that he be seated. He has prepared a brief setting 
forth his view that the Maryland statute in question is contra- 
dictory to Amendment 14, Sec. 1, of the United States Constitution. 
The decision facing the court is a difficult one. This section of 
Amendment 14 reads: “All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” A. 


Lotteries Suppressed.— While we all prize liberty, every 
thoughtful citizen frowns on license. Innocent pleasures should 
not be interfered with by the Government; but when pleasures or 
entertainments take on a form that threatens public morals, the 
State has a right to call a halt. The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist 
weekly) in its issue of Aug. 4, 1949, has an interesting editorial 
on the manner in which lotteries are dealt with in New Zealand. 
We quote: “They have a way of dealing with the lottery evil in 
New Zealand which is commendable. That a reputed ‘church’ 
should sponsor and promote such a scheme as wholesale gambling 
is a libel on Christianity anywhere. In Hamilton, New Zealand, 
a man and his daughter were fined a total of fifty-five pounds 
($230.00) by a court which described the selling of tickets on an 
automobile raffle organized for a Roman Catholic charity as ‘a by 
no means trivial offence. The magistrate declared, ‘Lotteries of 
this kind are an encouragement to people to spend beyond their 
means. He stated that the fact that the proceeds of the raffle 
were for church purposes was ‘no mitigation of the offence,’ and 
that to refrain from entering a conviction would ‘amount to 
favoring sections of the community.’ Lotteries, raffles, bingo, and 
all such schemes for the raising of money by churches means that 
they are encouraging the people to break the tenth commandment.” 

A. 
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Number of Church Members in the United States. — Religious 
News Service sends the following report from New York: 

Publication of the 1949 issue of the Yearbook of American 
Churches, “the only regularly published reference volume giving 
up-to-date information on every religious denomination in the 
United States and Canada,” was announced here by the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

According to the 200-page yearbook, latest figures from all 
sources indicate that the total church membership in this country 
is about 76,000,000. In round numbers, there are 45,000,000 Prot- 
estants, belonging to more than 250 separate and independent 
Church bodies; 25,000,000 Roman Catholics; 5,000,000 Jews; and 
1,000,000 Eastern Orthodox. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council, writing in a foreword to the new yearbook, said 97 per 
cent of all church members are found on the rolls of the 50 largest 
denominations, while nine denominational families embrace 80 per 
cent of all Protestants. These nine groups are Methodist, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Reformed, Disciples, Episcopal, Congre- 
gational, and the Evangelical United Brethren. 

Dr. Cavert said more Americans — better than one of every 
two— are now church members than at any time in history. He 
pointed out that 150 years ago only one person in 15 was a church 
member, and observed that the annual rate of increase is running 
slightly ahead of the nation’s population. “On the surface at least,” 
he said, “the United States appears to be a religious country.” 

Dr. Cavert acknowledged the existence of a wide discrepancy 
between church membership and churchgoing in America. He 
pointed out that recent surveys of typical communities indicate 
that on any Sunday — except Easter — only 30 per cent of those 
on church rolls attend a service. 

“Any thoughtful observer would detect a disturbing dis- 
crepancy between the size of churches and their influence on 
American life,” he commented. 

According to Dr. Cavert, the great diversity in religion in 
this country springs primarily from two factors — diversity of 
population and emphasis on religious liberty. 

“The various migrations from the old world to the new brought 
religious traditions with them,” he said. “All of the divisions 
found in all of the countries of Europe were domesticated in a 
single nation. Religious fecundity also was encouraged by the 
fact that this country had no established Church, no political 
pressure was exerted upon religious conformity and all the 
churches could expect equal treatment from the national gov- 
ernment.” 

Dr. Cavert noted that, as the first half of the 20th century 
draws to a close, the stress has shifted from Christian individuality 
to Christian solidarity. “Today,” he said, “there is a fuller recog- 
nition of the great central convictions of the faith which the 
churches hold in common.” 
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He added that this was reflected, not only in a growth of 
co-operative endeavor through the Federal Council and 700 
councils of churches in local communities, but also in full union. 

In the past 40 years, Dr. Cavert said, there have been 14 unions. 
Among the most important of these were the merger of three 
bodies to form The Methodist Church, the union of the Evangelical 
and the United Brethren, and the recently-approved union of the 
Congregational-Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. 


New Roman Catholic Bishops for China. — A dispatch of the 
Religious News Service brings this information: 

Four new Chinese bishops have been named by Pope Pius XII. 
The new bishops and their dioceses are: Josef Kiong Szu-Jung 
(Shanghai), Simon Lei Chang-hsia (Fenyang), Paolo Ten Gang- 
ling (Kiating), and Mattia Tuan Inmin (Wanhsien).— As the 
names indicate, these bishops are natives of China. Evidently the 
Roman Catholic Church is not willing to cease working in that 
war-torn country. 


The Plight of Displaced Persons.— When the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches recently met in Chi- 
chester, England, one topic of discussion was the deplorable sit- 
uation of displaced persons in Europe and the staggering problems 
caused by the presence of these people for the churches of the 
territory in which they are staying. Religious News Service re- 
ports: Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, executive secretary of the 
Lutheran World Federation, stated there were 12,000,000 displaced 
refugees now in Western Germany and Austria. He said: “We are 
facing a bigger problem than we did four years ago, and we have 
no idea what the Potsdam Agreement will do to Germany and the 
churches there.” Special pleas for the millions of refugees in 
Western Germany were made by two German Lutheran bishops — 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover and Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria. 
Bishop Meiser declared that between 70 and 90 per cent of these 
refugees are unemployed, and immediate action is necessary to 
avert an “explosion” which might start a chain of reaction all 
over Europe. After hearing these reports, the Central Committee 
embodied in its appeal to member churches on behalf of Eastern 
European churches a declaration that aid to refugees is also 


“a prominent obligation of the World Council.’—To everyone 
who reads these lines comes the reminder that the distress of 
these stricken people must not be forgotten. A. 


Will the Assumption of Mary be Proclaimed as a Dogma? — 
In the immediate vicinity of Zion Gate in Jerusalem is a beautiful, 
stately structure called the Church of the Dormition of Mary. 
It is one of the shrines of Roman Catholicism. A late legend 
reports that at this place stood a house in which Mother Mary 
fell asleep, that is, died. Another legend has it that she accom- 
panied John the Apostle to Ephesus and there passed away; but 
the former seems to be the more widespread of the two. The 
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legend did not stop with pointing out the place of Mary’s demise. 
It added that the Apostles gathered from the various parts of the 
globe when the event was drawing near and that as they stood 
around the bed of Mary, her soul was received by Christ. Her 
body thereupon, so the story continues, was placed into a vault 
at Gethsemane. When several days later the vault was opened, 
nothing but the burial clothes were found; a remarkable fragrance 
filled the room, and the Apostles gathered that Mary’s body had 
been taken to heaven. The year in which this episode is placed 
is 47 or 49. The date on which the assumption of Mary is observed 
in Roman Catholic circles is August 15. 

- An article in the Christian Century written by Prof. Georges 
A. Barrois of Princeton Theological Seminary, a former Roman 
Catholic, raises the question whether the Pope will accede -to 
numerous requests and in 1950, designated as a holy year, add to 
the doctrines which every Roman Catholic has to believe by issuing 
a proclamation declaring as a divine truth that Mary’s body was 
taken into heaven. As yet this view is simply a pious belief, and 
while Catholic theologians have termed rejection of it foolish and 
wicked, because “probability is in its favor,” you may still doubt 
it without violating divine teaching. But as soon as the dogma 
has been proclaimed, it is different. 

Does not this state of affairs reveal the anti-Christian char- 
acter of the papacy inasmuch as it presumes to possess the 
authority to add to the body of divine truth? Dr. Barrois reminds 
us that neither the Scriptures nor early church history contains 
one scintilla of information that could be viewed as basis for such 
a belief. Then he relates how after Mariolatry had crept into the 
Church the opinion of her assumption was fostered. Rome desires 
to pose as enlightened. However, the proclamation of Mary’s 
immaculate conception (1854) and of papal infallibility (1870) 
showed her to favor strange superstitions, and if the assumption 
of Mary is decreed, this aspect of the course she pursues will 
simply receive another illustration. A. 


Waldensians in Germany. — An interesting historical fact is 
reported by RNS in a dispatch from Rome concerning Waldensians 
in Germany. The dispatch is dated July 22 and reads: “Delegates 
from the Waldensian Church in Italy attended celebrations com- 
memorating the 250th anniversary of the Waldensian emigration 
to Germany. The celebrations took place at Maulbronn and 
Schoeneberg, in the provinces of Wuerttemberg and Baden re- 
spectively. There are about thirty Waldensian communities in 
Germany, most of them in Wuerttemberg and Baden. The com- 
munities are linked together in the Waldensian Vereinigung 
(Waldensian union), which issues a publication called Der deutsche 
Waldenser (The German Waldensian). Most of the German com- 
munities were established during the years from 1699 to 1730, 
when a wave of religious persecution forced the Waldensians to 
emigrate from Italy. Ties between the German and Italian Wal- 
densians were never very strong, but since the end of the war 
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Italian Waldensians have repeatedly expressed their willingness 
to resume friendly relations with their German coreligionists.” 
A. 


Burial Cave in Jerusalem Found.— RNS reports in a dis- 
patch from New Haven, Conn.: “Discovery of a 1,500-year-old 
Christian burial cave in Jerusalem by the Rev. Ovid R. Sellers, 
dean of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, and a noted 
Biblical scholar, was announced here. The announcement, made 
by Prof. Carl H. Kraeling, president of the American School of 
Oriental Research and chairman of the Department of Near 
Eastern Languages and Literature at Yale, said Mr. Sellers made 
his find during a year’s service as director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Mr. Sellers and his party 
discovered a number of fourth and fifth century Roman-Byzantine 
ceremonial lamps, ornaments, and statues. A number of busts 
were also found, and these were thought to be resemblances of 
Palestinian Christians buried there. Three lamps dating back to 
the thirteenth century were found, as were two rings, one bearing 
the figure of St. George on horseback.” 

To this dispatch we ought to add the information that Dr. 
Sellers spent the year from June, 1948, to June, 1949, in Palestine 
as one of the professors serving at the American School of Oriental 
Research. In the fall of 1948 the plane in which he was traveling 
from Beirut to Jerusalem was shot down and he narrowly escaped 
with his life. For a long time he had to be hospitalized. A. 


The Vatican Anti-Communists Excommunication Decree. — 
In Rome a special communication was issued which is intended 
to clarify the decree of the Pope according to which Roman Cath- 
olics who are Communists should be excommunicated. For one 
thing, so the communication says, the decree had no political sig- 
nificance, but was issued for doctrinal and religious purposes. 
Furthermore, the penalty of excommunication is said to be im- 
posed upon those only “who wittingly and freely collaborated with 
the Communists.” To give an example, the communication states 
that people whom the Pope had in mind are propagandists and 
others who knowingly and willfully accept the materialistic and 
antireligious theories of Communism. The decree does not apply 
to “individuals who did not wish to join the Communist party, 
but were unfortunate enough to find themselves inside the Iron 
Curtain where a ferocious totalitarianism brings compulsion to 
bear on the faithful who are state or municipal employees, or 
engaged in controlled undertakings making acceptance of party 
membership a question of life or death.” But people who joined 
the Communist party solely to obtain economic advantages, even 
if they do not adhere to its materialistic or anti-Christian ideas, 
are affected by the decree. They will not be excommunicated, 
but will be deprived of the Sacraments. Even if it is conceded 
that the papal decree was not intended as a political, but altogether 
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as a religious measure, the difference between its contents and 


New Testament teaching on excommunication is evident at once. 
A 


Spiritual Interest Manifesting Itself in Greece. — The old Ori- 
ental Christian Churches like that of the Copts in Egypt are noted 
for their dead formalism, for the view that the performance of cer- 
tain rites constitutes true religion in the sight of God, and the em- 
phasis on traditional liturgy rather than on the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in short, for the opus operatum idea of Christian worship. 
The Greek Orthodox Church in Greece itself has to a great extent 
been afflicted with this pernicious malady. Now a report in the 
Christian Century of May 11, hailing from Thessaloniki, Greece, 
states that strenuous efforts are being made by members of the 
Church to change conditions. It may be significant that the people 
who are chiefly interested are educated laymen. “So far most of 
the metropolitans, bishops, and priests are only tolerant of the 
movement, but they dare not oppose it.” The correspondent de- 
scribes a demonstration which took place in Athens, at which the 
movement was given a new impetus. We are told that sixteen or- 
ganizations are affiliated with it. The chairman of the meeting was 
the former chief professor of surgery at Athens University. The 
people that attended were in the main professional men or uni- 
versity students. The gathering was held at St. Paul’s Center, a 
four-story building, from which, metaphorically speaking, rays of 
light are flashed in all directions. Earnest attempts are made to 
have the children attend Sunday school classes, and at Athens 
alone 23,000 children are enrolled. Throughout the nation one 
thousand Sunday schools are in existence which are connected with 
the movement and whose lists show an aggregate of 150,000 pupils. 
A number of years ago we heard of the Zoe (“Life”) weekly, and 
now the report comes that this paper has 139,000 subscribers. If 
these figures are correct, new and deep religious currents have 
begun to flow in old Greece. A. 


Mixed Marriages. — Usually when we speak of mixed mar- 
riages, we have in mind marriages between people belonging to 
different denominations. In South Africa a controversy is being 
waged at present in which this term is used to describe marriages 
between people of different races. A bill has been proposed for 
acceptance in the Parliament of the country which would ab- 
solutely forbid marriages between white and non-white persons. 
It seems that at present such marriages are not prohibited. Perhaps 
the recent race riots have led to the attempt to have a law of this 
nature enacted. The Churches of South Africa, with the exception 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, have raised a protest against the 
endeavor, stating that the Bible does not forbid such marriages. 
The issue is quite instructive on account of the principles involved 
and might well be given careful consideration by theologians. 
The protesting Churches aver that since the Scriptures do not 
contain a prohibition of marriages of this kind, the State should 
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not forbid them either. They are willing to admit that such unions 
often lead to unhappy results, but they think that on account of 
the silence of the Scriptures on this subject the State should not 
legislate concerning it. The reasoning of these people is altogether 
faulty. The State has to forbid many things which the Bible does 
not condemn. The Scriptures have nothing to say, for instance, 
about the material which is to be used in the construction of church 
buildings. But will anybody condemn the authorities of the city 
of New York for insisting that no frame churches be erected on 
downtown Broadway? The Bible does not forbid the erection of 
such structures, but common sense does, and the State certainly 
is within its rights when it passes ordinances of this nature. To 
what extent the case in question is analogous we are unable to 
say; but, at any rate, the principle that what the Bible does not 
forbid the State should not forbid is absurd. A. 


Concerning the Search for Noah’s Ark. — From London comes 
this dispatch through Religious News Service: “According to An- 
kara Radio, the Turkish Government has changed its mind and 
has granted permission for an American expedition headed by 
Dr. Aaron J. Smith, dean of the People’s Bible School, Greens- 
boro, N.C., to search for the remains of Noah’s ark on Mt. Ararat. 
The reversal came after the Turkish Government had said on 
July 15 that permission could not be given for the search because 
Mt. Ararat lies in a ‘prohibited military zone’ along the Turko- 
Russian border. In June it was reported that a young Dutch 
explorer named Hans Roozen and Dr.Egerton Sykes of Great 
Britain had been refused permission by the Turkish Government 
to conduct the expedition. The Dutchman and the Englishman 
had been scheduled to accompany Dr. Smith. Prior to the Turkish 
refusal to permit Roozen and Sykes to stage the expedition, the 
Moscow Radio had accused the three of being spies against the 
Soviet Union.” 


Catholic Hospitals in the United States. — According to Re- 
ligious News Service there are 780 hospitals in this country which 
are operated under Roman Catholic auspices. The authority for 
this statement is Hospital Progress, the official publication of the 
Catholic Hospital Association of the United States. This publica- 
tion, which constitutes a directory, lists at least one Catholic 
hospital in every state of the Union. Of the 780 total, 744 are 
general hospitals, 24 special hospitals (including children’s, ma- 
ternity, and isolation hospitals), and 12 are simply general hos- 
pitals having less than 20 beds each. In addition there are 40 
special hospitals for chronic diseases like tuberculosis; 207 other 
allied agencies for in-patient care, providing limited hospital 
services such as maternity homes and homes for convalescents, 
the chronically ill or incurable; and 59 community health agencies 
such as dispensaries and visiting-nurses’ services. In all, the 1,058 
different agencies have 130,000 beds and 22,050 bassinets, serving 
over 3,600,000 patients annually. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


I, Paul. An Autobiography of the Prince Among Missionaries. 
By Lester A. Wolf. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 
1948. 308 pages, 542x814. $2.95. 

This review should have appeared long ago. We trust, how- 
ever, that the popular synodical papers informed our public suf- 
ficiently of the appearance of this interesting work, and we hope 
that our present review can serve as a reminder to those who, 
after seeing the announcement of its appearance, forgot to order it. 
I, Paul, is a vivid, fascinating account of the life and activities 
of the Apostle written in the first person. There is no doubt that 
this method considerably enhances the dramatic possibilities of 
the presentation. We are made eyewitnesses, as it were, of what 
is happening to the Apostle. Originally the chapters of this book 
were delivered as radio addresses over Station KFUO in St. Louis. 
They pleased the audiences that heard them to such an extent 
that the wish was voiced to see them made available in book form. 
Here they are, and we think ministers and teachers who buy the 
book will not be disappointed. The author is not trying to solve 
critical problems of scholarship as he presents this narrative. 
He simply tells the story of Paul as he was able to build it up 
with the materials furnished in Acts and in the Pauline Epistles. 
The tone is reverential, speculations are avoided, the heart of the 
Gospel is not overlooked. In the manner in which the great facts 
of Paul’s life are depicted the work can well be a model to those 


that would like to try a new method of discussion. 
W. ARNDT 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Coneybeare, 
M.A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Very Reverend J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. New 
edition. W. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1949. 850 pages (plus an appendix of six 
pages giving maps), 6X9. $5.00. 

Whoever loves Biblical scholarship will rejoice to see this new 
reprint of the old standard work The Life and Epistles of St. Paul 
by two devout Englishmen, Coneybeare and Howson. W. B. Eerd- 
man’s Publishing Company has put all of us in its debt by making 
this work available to our generation in a new edition. The jacket 
says that “This new, one-volume edition of the standard work 
on the Life and Epistles of St.Paul by the noted scholars W. J. 
Coneybeare and J. S. Howson contains in complete and unabridged 
form the entire contents of their work.” While it is true that this 
work was produced many decades ago and that since it appeared 
many other, and some very penetrating, studies of the life of 
St. Paul have been written, this work will always have the status 
of a classic on account of the splendid scholarship which dis- 
tinguished the two authors. The chapters, for instance, which 
dwell on geographical details will never lose their interest. We 
hope that the publishers will not be disappointed in placing this 
work before the public. W. ARNDT 
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Christian Science in the Light of the Bible. By George W. 
Wittmer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 1949, 
5x74, 58 pages. 35 cents. 

This is a brief, but objective biography of Mrs. Eddy and a 
clear exposure of her false teaching. The author quotes Mrs. 
Eddy’s Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures and other 
writings of her cult and shows conclusively that Christian Science 
denies the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion. Though 
this Biblical refutation of Eddyism cannot be distributed in tract 
holders in the bus and railroad stations throughout the country, 
it should be given to everyone who may be troubled by Mrs. 
Eddy’s delusions. L. W. Sprtz 


Grossie— “The Woman Everyone Loved.” The Life Story of 
Anna K. Maier, Mother of Dr. Walter A. Maier. By Elmer 
A. Kettner. William B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1949. 119 pages, 54% x8. $1.50. 


This is a delightful book. Not only is it well written, but it 
treats a subject which deserves to be written about. In most 
interesting fashion there is here told the story of one of our 
Lutheran women, in whom there were combined true piety, God- 
fearing character, and a remarkable knowledge of the Scriptures, 
with an almost unbounded energy and determination to achieve 
with prayers and the help of God the objectives that had been 
fixed. The hardships that had to be faced by this good Christian 
mother are almost incredible. But, her faith never faltering, she 
overcame them all and will ever be remembered for the innumer- 
able deeds of loving service which she performed. Everybody who 
admires and loves Dr. Walter A. Maier, the world-known Lu- 
theran Hour speaker, will be eager to be introduced to his parents, 
and especially to his mother, who evidently was the Priscilla in 
her little circle. The book will be much enjoyed by our good 
Christian people generally, who will here find much edification 
and abundant stimulation for service in the vineyard of the Lord. 
The author of the book is her pastor, who had the privilege of 
ministering to her during the last ten years’ of her life. The 
incidents which he relates he obtained chiefly from Mrs. Maier 
herself. Here is good wholesome reading matter. W. ARNDT 


Proceedings of the Second Convention of the Montana District 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, Assembled at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Great Falls, Montana, October 12 
to 15, 1948. 44 pages. A few copies are still available and 
may be ordered from the Rev. Paul M. Freiburger, District 
President, Billings, Mont., for ten cents each. 


Contains the record of official business. L. W. Spitz 
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